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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— = 

FY XHE military situation continues to be satisfactory. Though 

we fully recognize that one must not exaggerate the effect of the 
Russian advance, it is none the less not only a very splendid feat 
of arms, but ene which may be fraught with ultimate conse- 
quences of the first moment. The walls of the German Jericho will 
not fall down immediately in front of General Brusiloff and his 
gallant troops, but in spite of that fact the work of the Russians is 
the beginning of the end. As we write on Thursday a fierce battle 
appears to be proceeding in front of Kovel, the Russians trying to 
capture the place and the Germans to defend it by their furious 
counter-attacks. Kovel, we may remind our readers, is a railway 
centre, and if the Russians can take it they will be in a position to 
prevent the Germans reinforcing their Austrian allies to the south. 
Meanwhile the Russian successes around Czernovitz and on the 
Roumanian frontier continue. If the number of prisoners taken 
since the Russian ofiensive began on June 4th is reckoned up, it 
would appear that something like two hundred thousand have been 
captured. That is a tremendous haul, and if to them are added the 
slead and wounded, something close upon half-a-million Austrians 
have been put out of action. 


At Verdun fighting of the character to which we have become 
familiar during the past four months has prevailed throughout the 
week. ‘‘ Mutual cannonading ” has been almost constant, and there 
has also been a considereble number of German infantry attacks 
and French counter-attacks. In the case of the attacks the French 
have generally succeeded in checking the enemy. The French 
curtain of shell and machine-gun fire has been so furious and so 
well directed that it has marked a line across which few Germans 
bave been able to pass alive. 





From the British front the news has not been important. All the 
signs show, however, that in every part of our line we possess the 
local mastery. This will not, of course, prevent the enemy attempt- 
ing to anticipate attack by us by himself “ seizing the initiative.” 
Whether he does this or not will depend upon how strong he feels 
himself to be at threatened points, or at any rate at points at which 
be believes he isthreatened. The situation is too delicate to be dis- 
cussed in public, but we may permit ourselves to say this. When we 
come to grips with the Germans we shall be the real attackers, no 
matter who begins the struggle. If the Germans begin it, they will 
only be attacking as the best form of defence. If we begin, it will 
not be to defend ourselves, but because we hold that the hour has 
struck, There are, of course, many slips in war, but we can only say 
that all persons who have returned from the front during the past 
ten days tell the same tale as that which we see is attributed in 
Thursday's papers to Lord Crewe—i.e., that all the omens in our 
line just now are mest favourable. The nation can await the 
hoisting of the storm-cone with equanimity. 


The Italian situation, we are glad to say, has much improved, and 
thows that even when it was at its worst on the eastern side of 
Lake Garda our optimism was well justified. Not only have the 
Italian flanks continued to hold, but the counter-attacks made by 





our Allies have been successful. There is now little reason to fear 
that the Austrians will be able to make further progress towards 
their main object—the obtaining of a foothold on the Venctian 
Plain. There is not much “kick” left in the Hapsburg Empire. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the very important and significant 
news which comes from Arabia, but may record here that the Grand 
Shereef, who is supported by the tribes of West and Central Arabia, 
has actually proclaimed Arab independence of Turkey on the 
ground of maledministration. The revolt began on June 9th, 
and up till now signal success has attended the forces of the Shereef. 
Mecca, Jeddah, and Taif have been captured, and a very consider- 
able number of prisoners and guns taken. Medina is closely 
besieged. It may be remembered that Medina is in railway com- 
munication with Turkey by means of the Hedjaz Railway. But 
the railway across the desert will be exceedingly easy to cut, if it 
has not been cut already. Jeddah, the port of pilgrimage on the 

ted Sea, is said to be securely held, and it is hoped that the Shereef 
may be able once more to open the pilgrimage to the Holy Places, 
which have been closed during the past two years. The Morning 
Post in its issue of Thursday states that it is informed from a good 
source that the rising was probably due to the wholesale executions 
of Mohammedan Syrian notables and ecclesiastical and religious 
leaders which have lately taken place, and to Arab discontent with 
the abdication of the Turks in favour of their German overlords, 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday. In the House of Commons 
there was not much of interest. We are glad to record that Mr. 
Harcourt refused to consider the adoption of the system of meat 
tickets. As German experience has proved, the system shortens 
supplies. It is easy to fix a price and allot a certain amount of 
food to each person, but the only thing worth doing is to encourage 
production, and those methods in practice discourage it. Mr. 
Asquith said that he had no information to give as to the eppoint- 
ment of a new Secretary for War. After questions the House 
discussed the National Insurance votes. 


In the House of Lords on the same day tributes were paid to 
Lord Kitchener by Lord Lansdowne, Lord French, and Lord 
Derby. Lord Lansdowne said that no one but Lord Kitchener 
could have conjured up the new Armies as by the “touch of an 
enchanter’s wand.” Lord French said that Lord Kitchener had 
never spared any effort to supply all his demands at the front. 
He also made the very interesting statement that when he under- 
stood that he himself had been chosen as Commander-in-Chief in 
the field, he had tried to persuade Lord Kitchener to arrange with 
the Prime Minister that he (Lord Kitchener) should be Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord French said that in that case he himself 
would have acted as Chief of the Staff. Lord Derby added some 
intimate touches, and deseribed Lord Kitchener as the best friend 
he ever had. Lord Kitchener had asked him fifteen months ago 
to say what he was doing wrong. “I am doing all I can, but 
I feel there is still something left undone.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Bonar Law paid eloquent tributes to Lord Kitchener's 
services to the nation. Later some important alterations 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s original fiscal proposals 
were announced. In the first place, the tax on cocoa is reduced 
from €d. to 44d. per pound. His object, said Mr. McKenna, had 
been to impose the same amount of tax upon a cup of cocoa as 
upon a cup of tea or coffee. He is now convinced that the true 
fiscal relation between the three commodities requires an additional 
41d. on cocoa, 44d. on raw coffee, and Is. on tea, It is at this scale 
that the additional taxes will stand. 


Mr. McKenna has also determined to withdraw the additional 
tax on motor-cars. We are to have instead an extra duty of 6d. a 
gallon on all petrol used for pleasure, or at any rate private, purposes 
Commercial users, doctors, and veterinary surgeons will only pay 
an additional 3d. a gallon, The Petrol Control Committee will in 
future issue permits for the use of petrol analogous to the German 
meat or bread tickets, and when purchases are made under them the 
extra 6d. a gallon will be paid for tax purposes. Mr. Montagu, 
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Financial Secretary to the Treasury, also foreshadowed a reduction 
in the 5s. tax on tinder-boxes and other mechanical contrivances for 
producing flame. He further introduced certain modifications in 
the Income Tax under which relief will be given to small unearned 
incomes. An important concession was also made in respect of the 
Income Tax paid by officers of the Army and Navy. That is as it 
should be, though we should much prefer that no Income Tax 
should be levied on the pay of officers on active service. Surely 
they are giving enough. 


The Daily Express of Thursday tells us that a great effort is to be 

ade by the National War Savings Committee to observe the week 
beginning July 16th as a National War Savings Weck. All leaders of 
opinion in the country are being asked to urge every citizen, if it is 
possible for him to do so, to purchase 15s. 6d. War Savings certifi- 
eates. The object is a thoroughly sound one, and should have the 
support of all good citizens. We venture to say, however, that it 
will not be a success unless a determined effort is made to establish 
a house-to-house canvass—supplemented, perhaps, by one in the 
strects analogous to the appeals to which we are accustomed under 
the name of “ Flag Days.” There would no doubt be difficulties in 
a street collection. At the same time, it might prove a very valuable 
supplement to a house-to-house canvass. 

The inevitable crisis to which Greece was being brought by 
her unconstitutional and unpopular Government occurred during 
the week. M. Skouloudis has resigned and M. Zaimis is once 
roore Prime Minister. Probably ominous disturbances preceded 
tho fall of M. Skouloudis. No doubt the Greek people were 
thoroughly alarmed by the naval measures taken by the Allies. 
The Z'imes of Friday week published an uncensored message from 
Athens which stated that violent and insulting demonstrations 
against the Allies had taken place there, and that they had obviously 
been arranged by the authorities. Uniformed police are said to 
have escorted the demonstrators. The Greek Governmen» have 
wssued a denial of these statements. They declare that there 
were some outbursts of feeling, but that they were suppressed, 
and were regarded by the Government as most regrettable. We 
imagine, however, that public opinion in Greece has never been 
in the least unfriendly towards the Allies, and that all spontaneous 
resentment has really been directed against a Government which 
misinterpreted the desires of the nation. 


Greece naturally could not afford to provoke a continuance of the 
naval constraint, and it was no surprise when M. Zaimis informed 
tho Entente Ministers on Wednesday night that the demands made 
by the Allies were accepted in their entirety. A semi-official 
announcement says that these demands were (1) general demobiliza- 
ton, (2) the dissolution of the Chamber, (3) a General Election, 
(4) the removal of certain “high authorities.” Probably these 
“high authorities” who have made themselves objectionable to 
the Allies were officials in the police and other services who had 
eponly shown themselves to be under the direct influence of 
Germany, 





A strong National Cabinet under Signor Boselli has been formed 
in Italy, and the crisis has thus passed, leaving the country in a 
bettor position than before to play its part in the war. Signor 
Bissolati, the well-known Reformist Socialist, and the most able 
and powerful critic of the late Government, joins the Cabinet as 
Political Commissioner for War Services, Signor Orlando is 
Minister of the Interior, and Baron Sonnino remains at the Foreign 
Office. Three new Ministries have been created, and there are 
threo Ministers without portfolios. Altogether, the Government 
is nearly as representative of the nation as it is possible for a 
Hovernment to be. The Cabinet is very large, but it is said that 
there will be an innor Executive Committee to conduct the war. 


The campaign in German East Africa pursues a prosperous 
course under General Smuts. Wilhelmstal, the capital of Usambara, 
has been occupied, as well as Korogwe (the second town in im- 
portance) and the bridge across the Pangani. The enemy seem to 
be abandoning the coast in the same district. A description of the 
Usambara Highlands in the Times of Friday week confirms their 
title to be regarded as the most highly cultivated part of the German 
eolony. The biological station at Wilhelmstal is exceptionally well 
equipped and deserves its world-wide reputation. Usambara is both 
healthy and fertile, and as it is made up of highly defensible posi- 
tions the retreat of the Germans is a sure omen of the issue of the 
campaign. 








The papers of Wednesday published the despatch from General 
Smuts describing tho first stage of his East African campaign. He 
reached Mombasa on February 19th, 1916, and in four days reported 
that he was prepared to occupy the Kilimanjaro area before the 








rainy season. The despatch describes the complete success of his 
plan. This success was made possible largely by General Tighe who 
throughout the winter had not only held the enemy, who wal 
stronger in numbers, but had prepared all the time for the coming 
offensive. General Smuts had rather more than two divisions, 
With his main force he advanced into the Taveta district, where the 
Germans are estimated to have had six thousand rifles, thirty. 
seven machine guns, and sixteen heavier pieces. He drovo the 
enemy through the gap between the south-eastern flank of the 
mighty and beautiful mountain Kilimanjaro and the Pare Hills. 








The rest of his force advanced from the north-west, behind 
Kilimanjaro, with the object of passing through Moshi, and ms 
eventually cutting the Usambara Railway at Kahe. The principal 
fight came after the capture of Taveta, when it was necessary to 
drive the enemy from a neck at Latema which was very stronzly 
held. It was decided that the best chance of dislodging the enemy 
was to attack him by night with the bayonet, and this task was 
allotted chiefly to the two South African battalions, The attack 
took place through dense scrub in which it was impossible to keep 
touch, and at the end it was checked by the German machine guns, 
which inflicted heavy losses. But while the Germans had bcen 
occupied in repelling this most gallant assault they had been out- 
flanked by our mounted troops. Soon after dawn the enemy was 
in full retreat. No doubt other readers of the despatch will have 
shared our own sense of thrilling pride and wonder at all that it 
stands for. Fifteen years ago Licutenant-General Smuts was in 
arms against us. Now he writes his despatches like any other 
British General: ‘‘ My Lord, in accordance with your instructions, 
I assumed command of His Majesty’s Forces”; and so on, 
There is a secret embedded there which is hidden from the 
Germans. 


On Thursday week Mr. Wilson was nominated by acclamation 
as Presidential candidate at the Democratic Convention. Mr. 
Marshall was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Bryan 
spoke after all, and said that, though he had differed from Mr. 
Wilson on some matters of method, he “ joined with the American 
people in applauding a President who did not want this nation 
to fight.” Senator Jones seems to have earned most applause 
by comparing the prosperity of America with the misery of Europe 
and adding: “If that be the price of evil, vacillating neutrality, 
then God prosper it!” The Z'imes correspondent says that tho 
tone of the Convention was more pacificist than had been expected. 
The “ platform” adopted contains, however, a stinging condem- 
nation of German-American activities. It also contains the 
aspiration that “‘ after the war” the United States should seck 
to give effect to “‘ the fundamental principle of justice and humanity 
that all men shall enjoy equality of right and freedom from dis- 
crimination in the lands in which they dwell.” That is what we 
miserable people in Europe are fighting for. 





General von Moltke, late Chief of the German Great General 
Staff, died suddenly last Sunday when attending a memorial service 
to Field-Marshal von der Goltz. He was sixty-eight years old. 
He was a nephew of the famous Moltke who won Bismarck’s wars. 
He succeeded Count Schlieffen as Chief of the Staff in 1906, and it 
cannot be said that he was equal in ability to his predecessor. As 
for a comparison with his great uncle, he was only nominis umbra. 
It is probable that he took over everything—organization, military 
plans, and all—from Count Schlieffen. The latter is known to 
have adopted, if he did not invent, the plan for rushing through 
Belgium and strangling France before Russia had mobilized. 
Moltke died realizing the total failure of that plan. He was spared 
the humiliation which will visit his successor of realizing the failure 
of all subsequent plans. 





A monument to Admiral Cradock was unveiled in York Minstor 
on Friday week, when Mr. Balfour said that it was quite a mistake 
to suppose that Admiral Cradock had been brought to action 
against his will. On the contrary, though he know that his ships 
were markedly inferior to those of the enemy, he deliberately 
made up his mind to attack. That was clear from his wireless 
messages to the ‘Canopus.’ But why did he attack in these very 
adverso circumstances? The explanation which Mr. Balfour 
unfolded in his moving address was that Admiral Cradock con+ 
sidered it worth while to damage the enemy, even though he 
himself should suffer worse damage. The enemy was far from 
ports where he could repair his ships; but while those ships werd 
unscathed they had a great power for evil on the trade routes. 
Admiral Cradock, without a thought of ambition, decided simply 
to reduce that power for evil at whatever cost to himself. “If 
I am right in the account I have given of his motives,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “there never was a nobler act.” 
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Last week the King visited the two chief naval bases and examined 
the ships which had fought in the battle of Jutland. His Majesty 
* in addressing the officers and men of the Grand Fleet said :— 


“Unfavourable weather conditions and e - smre y I darkness —_ 
rented that complete result which you all expected, but you did all 
that was possible in tho circumstances; you drove the enemy into his 

hours and inflicted on him very severe losses, and you added another 

e to the glorious traditions of the British Navy. You could not 

more, A for your splendid work I thank you.” 

In his farewell message to the Grand Fleet the King said :— 

“ Assure all ranks and ratings that the name of the British Navy 
gever stood higher in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, whose pride 
and confidence in their ac ievements are unabated. Good luck and 
God-speed. May your future efforts be blessed with complete success.” 


It has probably occurred to every one to compare these words with 
the turgid and grandiose nonsense in the address of the German 
Emperor to the High Sea Fleet. We cannot be too thankful, 
with that comparison in mind, that the King has the art of com- 
bining perfect sincerity and strong feeling with simplicity and 
naturalness. 

In Hyde Park last Saturday Lord French reviewed some ten 
thousand members of the London V.T.C. Enormous crowds 
watched the review, and to those who had not followed the work of 
the V.T.C. it was a revelation that these men, in spite of all official 
discouragement, had uniformed and armed themselves, and brought 
themselves to a state of soldierlike proficiency in drill which was 
obvious to all eyes. The Volunteers took about an hour to march 
past, followed by their ambulance sections and motor transport. 
Lord French told the commanding officers that the King would 
have been present but for other unavoidable engagements. He 
himself wished to dispel the ridiculous idea that the Volunteers 
were “not wanted.” Nothing had struck him more when he 
returned from France than the voluntary soldiering of men over 
military age. There had been difficulties and great delay, it was 
true, “ but now,” he added, “the time of enrolment has come. 
You form part of His Majesty’s Forces.” We deal with the subject 
at length elsewhere. 





Wednesday’s papers contain the full text of the recommendations 
of the Economic Conference of the Allies, held in Paris during last 
week. After a general statement that the Empires of Central 
Burope, having forced a military contest upon us, are now preparing 
for one on the economic plane, and that the Allies cannot conceal 
from themselves that the object of the Central Powers is ‘‘ domina- 
tion over the production and the markets of the whole world,” 
and the imposing on other countries of an intolerable yoke, the 
Agreement lays down the duty of the Allied Governments. The 
delegates express their intention of advising their Governments 
to adopt the measures requisite to secure for themselves and 
for the neutral countries full economic independence and respect 
for sound commercial practice, and, further, to facilitate the organi- 
gation on a permanent basis of their economic alliance. 


From these recitals the Agreement proceeds to the measures recom- 
mended. The first of these deals with the period of the war, and can be 
briefly summarized as specific proposals for making more effective 
the principles of the blockade and the laws against trading with 
the enemy. The only novel item is the agreement to devise means 
for cancelling unconditionally contracts entered into with enemy 
suljects. Next follow transitory measures for the period of recon- 
struction immediately following peace. These measures are chiefly 
of a remedial kind, and for making restoration of the ravaged 
countries a first claim upon the activity of the Allies, 

Next comes a very wise declaration that, since the war has put 
an end to all the treaties of commerce between the Allies and enemy 
Powers, and since the liberty of none of the Allies should be ham- 
pered by any claim put forward by the enemy Powers to most- 
favoured-nation treatment, “the Allies agree that the benefit of 
this treatment shall not be granted to those Powors during a number 
of years to be fixed by mutual agreement among themselves.” 
That is a sound proviso. The most-favoured-nation clause gives 
the Power that possesses it a finger in the commercial pie which 
it is not safe to give to a Power like Germany. 

Then comes a clause made necessary by the action of Germany. 
The Allies agree to preserve their natural resources for the Allied 
countries during the reconstruction period. They undertake to 
facilitate the interchange of those resources. In order to defend 
themselves from the risk of economic aggression on the part of the 
enemy countries which might result from dumping or any other 
mode of unfair competition, they decide to fix by agreement a 
period during which the commerce of the enemy Powers shall be 
submitted to special treatment. Finally, the Allies agree to devise 
measures for preventing enemy subjects from exercising in their 
territories “ certain industries or professions which concern national 
defence or economic independence.” 


Of these provisions during reconstruction we can only say that all 
depends upon how they are worked. If they are carried out in- 
telligently and reasonably—as we trust and believe they will 
be—their effect should be entirely good. It will, however, be 
necessary to use great care in their application, for an unduly harsh, 
or purely mechanical, exercise of the powers might do great harm 
to the Allies. To use a homely metaphor, we want to smack the 
heads of the Germans, but not under conditions which will take 
the skin off our own hands. The operative part of the Agreement 
ends with a third category which deals with permanent measures 
after the war for mutual assistance and collaboration among the 
Allies. The Allies agree to take steps necessary to render them- 
selves independent of the enemy countries as regards raw material 
and manufactured articles essential to the normal development 
of their economic activities. These measures, it is provided, are 
to deal not merely with their sources of supply, but also with their 
financial, commercial, and maritime organization. 





In order to promote interchange of their products, the Allies 
undertake to adopt measures for facilitating their mutual trade 
relations, both by the establishment of direct and rapid land and 
sea transport services at low rates, and by the extension and 
improvement of postal, telegraphic, and other communications. 
That is an excellent provision, and when trenslated into terms of 
practice will, we trust, as regards France, mean the immediate 
putting in hand of the Channel Tunnel, and also of a channel 
tunnel connecting Ireland and Great Britain. This latter might 
indeed be fairly regarded as the Russian side of the Entente. 
The railway extension of the Irish Tunnel would naturally end 
at Blacksod Bay, on the West of Ireland. But Blacksod Bay 
would be by no means a bad place from which to start for 
Russia’s new open port on the White Sea—a port, remember, which 
will after this autumn be in direct railway communication with 
Petrograd. Mails sent that way ought not to be very much behind 
mails vid Berlin. Next, the Powers agree to assimilate the laws 
governing patents, trade-marks, &c. The Agreement ends with 
a recital of the importance of carrying out the recommendations 
of the Conference as soon as possible, and therefore the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Governments undertake to recommend 
to their respective Governments immediate action. 





Speaking of the Agreement generally, we find little or nothing 
to object to in principle. We must repeat, however, what we 
have just said in regard to the specially drastio precautions 
recommended for the transition period. Everything depends 
upon how they are carried out. It must not be forgotten that 
one of the results of a partial boycott of Germany will be to 
force the Germans to make every possible effort to obtain 
the American and South American markets, which indeed will 
be the only markets left entirely open to them. With the 
Turkish and Asiatic markets, upon which Germany is now 
counting, we can deal effectively; but it would be foolish to 
imagine that there will not be tremendous economic consequences 
from even a partial closing of the markets of Russia, France, and 
Britain to Germany—consequences which at present it is very 
difficult to foresee. At any rate, we must remember that commerce 
is like a tide. You can to some extent utilize it and control it, 
but you can never prevent its “ eternal motion.” 


We may add that what strikes us as very sound is the manner 
in which the provisions of the Agreement are approached. There 
is no suggestion that what the Allies are proposing is a method 
of making themselves rich. Rather it is a method of making 
themselves secure. They are suggestions for security, not for 
the amassing of wealth. As long as that is clear, they should 
not have any injurious economic results. They obey, indeed, 
the wonderful and inspiring principle conveyed in the passage 
added to the Gospel of St. Lukein the version known to scholars as 
“Codex Bezae (D)”: “O man, if indeed thou knowest what 
thou doest thou art blessed ; if thou knowest not thou art accursed.” 


English readers will be deeply touched by the following telegram 
circulated by Reuter’s agency :— 

“ Yale University has awarded the Howland Memorial Prize of £500 
for distinction in literature to Rupert Brooke. The announcement is 
made as follows: ‘On an isle in the Aegean, under olives, by tho 
sounding sea, lies buried a young Englishman, poet and soldier, dead 
on the way to Gallipoli. To Rupert Brooke, the patriot poet, the 
Howland Prize is this year given.’” 

Expressions of gratitude or comment of any sort would be out of 
place. It is enough that we feel and understand all that is meant 
by Yale’s message to England. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TURKEY AND THE HOLY PLACES. 


EWS was received in London on Thursday morning 
that the potentate who in the Mohammedan world 
holds the status nearest to that of the Pope in the Roman 
Catholic world, the Grand Shereef of Mecca, has thrown off 
the yoke of the Ottoman Turk and proclaimed his indepen- 
dence. Arabia may, of course, be reconquered by the Turks 
and the insurrection put down; but if, as is far more likely, 
considering the help which we, as possessors of sea power, shall 
be able to give to the insurgents, the Turks cannot reconquer 
Arabia, we may see developments in the Mohammedan world 
which will have consequences many and great. The first 
thing to remember is that the chief source of power of the 
Sultan of Turkey, and therefore of those who control his 
person and speak in his name as the Turkish Government, is 
his claim to be Caliph or spiritual head of Islam, and thus of 
all Mohammedans throughout the world. It is true that that 
claim has again and again been disputed by pedantic exponents 
of the Koran and its commentaries; but since the Moham- 
medan world has always tended, even more than the Christian 
world, to obey the monarch who holds power de, facto rather 
than de jure, the Sultan’s position as Caliph has not been 
seriously challenged. One of the reasons that have prevented 
this is the fact that the Ottoman Turks, ever since the Middle 
Ages, have kept possession of the Holy Places. When pilgrims 
from West and East, from Egypt, Morocco, and Nigeria, 
from India and China, from Central Asia and from Persia, 
come to visit Mecca, they find a Turkish Governor administer- 
ing the country, and Turkish troops guarding the shrines and 
controlling the action of the descendant of the Prophet, 
whose claim to superintend the Holy Places, though it has been 
overshadowed by the Ottoman Power, has never been entirely 
obliterated. If, however, the present insurrection succeeds, 
the lessons which will rapidly spread throughout the Moham- 
medan world will be of a very different kind. Moslems 
throughout Asia and Africa will learn that Turkish power 
has vanished, and that the Grand Shereef is in possession of 
Arabia as an independent Prince. There will be a good deal 
of satisfaction at such a result among the independent and 
semi-independent Mohammedan rule:s, with whom Turkish 
rule has never been very popular, and who have ill brooked 
the spectacle of the powers of the Caliph being exercised by 
the Young Turks; that is, by a group of Jews and crypto- 
Jews mingled with Turks who have become enlightened, or, 
as the true believers would say, corrupted, by European 
beliefs and Eurepean customs. Again, those subjects of the 
Turk who claim to be of Arab race, and who have never 
acquiesced in the yoko of the conqueror, will be delighted to 
see an Arab principality established at Mecca, and Arab genius 
and Arab culture given an opportunity to develop themselves 
uncrushed by the weight of Turkish tyranny and brutality. 

In brief, if the Grand Shereef of Mecca succeeds in his 
revolt and can hold the Holy Places, there seems every pros- 
pect of the Sultan losing his position as Caliph. But if he 
does lose it he loses also not merely religious but political 
prestige. It is hardly too much to say that the power of the 
Turkish Empire is bound up with the claim to the Caliphate, 
and that its loss will be the signal for all sorts of disintegrating 
forces to break loose. It may also prove the last straw to the 
Old Turks, by which is meant the anti-Young Turks, and 
cause them to hoist the flag of revolt. Ever since Germany 
has been controlling the Turkish Government there has been 
a great deal of grumbling among the Old Turks. As long, 
however, as there was an appearance of success, things did 
not go much beyond grumbling, and an occasional rebellion 
soon ended in the summary executions demanded and enforced 
by German General Officers. But now, when instead of 
success there is failure, the Old Turks are only too likely to 
say to the balancing Ottoman: “ Look what the rule of the 
foreigner has led us into! Our Sultan has lost the Holy 
Places and the Caliphate. All Islam is in disorder and prone 
before the foe. This is the vengeance of Heaven upon us 
because we accepted the rule of the German Emperor, and 
allowed the Jews and renegades who now bear rule at Roum 
to take their orders from the unbeliever.” 

It may be that the Turks will be able, owing to their posses- 
sion of the Hedjaz Railway, to reinforce their troops in Arabia 
and crush the revolt. The prospect, however, seems remote 
if the news is really true that Jeddah, the port of Mecca, 
which is only seventy miles from the religious centre of the 
Moslem world, is in the hands of the Grand Shereef. 





long as he holds that port or any considerable portion of tt 
coastline, the Turks, owing to our control of the sea, will ~ 
. . , 

be able to touch him, while we, whose relations with the 
Shereef have always been of a friendly character, will be : ble 
to afford him help and relief. It is hardly necessary to vil : 
out that while we are at war with Turkey the enemies = a 
Turk are our friends and can claim our support It is ae 
however, only at Jeddah that our sea power will have a sy 
Arabia is a peninsula, surrounded on all sides b-it aie. tae 
water, and the land side is for the most part impassable 
desert. Arabia is an “almost island.” On the In lian si le 
our influence, or rather the influence of the local princelin 3 
who are under the control of the Indian Government has 
always been paramount. The Turks, in a word, are terribly 
handicapped by geographical as well as political and racial 
considerations in the task of restoring their power in Arabia, 

Before we say more about the Arabian revolt a word of 
warning may be in place. The Holy Places, the places of 
pilgrimage which every good Mohammedan is bound to try 
to visit at least once in his life, have always b2en objects about 
which the devout Mohammedan is exceedingly sensitive 
It is not possible to conceive anything which would be more 
galling or which would inflict more grievous humiliation upon 
the followers of Islam than that Mecca and Medina shold 
be in the possession of a Christian Power. That being so, 
it will be necessary for us, as the controllers of the sea coast 
as the possessors of Aden, as the suzerain Power of the pe 
States on the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, and finally 
as the greatest Mohammedan Power in the world, to make it 
clear once more that we have no intention whatever of taking 
possession of the shrines, of exercising any control over them, 
or of doing anything but protecting them and seeing that 
they are kept in Mohammedan hands, and that all those wha 
hold the creed of Islam shall ba free to carry out their 
pilgrimage. We do not claim to be guardians of the Holy 
Places. That, we realize, would be too intimate a relation 
for a Christian Power. What we do intend—and when they 
understand our meaning the balk of Mohammelans will 
be grateful to us—is that the guardians of the Holy Places 
shall be true Mohammedans, and shall be freed from any 
external interference in the discharge of their trust. In 
addition to our firm resolve not to do anything which 
will interfere with the religious beliefs or with the pride 
of the race which gave Mohammed to the world—the Arab 
race—the British Government and the British people are 
wisely most anxious not to assume, or even to seem to assume, 
a privileged position as regards Mohammedans. We fully 
realize that though we may be the greatest, we are by no 
means the only Mohammedan Power in the world. Our 
Russian Allies and our French Allies already contro! millions 
upon millions of Mohammedan subjects, and will at the close 
of the war control additional millions. We should, therefore, 
not be playing the part of good Allies, quite apart from other 
considerations, if we attempted to monopolize the Holy 
Places. All we shall do is to see that our iniluence in Arabia 
and our control of the sea shall be used to allow the freest 
possible ingress and egress to the pilgrims, and to keep the 
Holy Places in the hands and under the control of genuine 
professors of the Mohammedan faith. Beyond that we do 
not want to go, and shal! not go. 

In this context it may be wise to take note of a matter of 
some importance. As our readers know, we look forward with 
the greatest satisfaction to the possession by Russia of Con- 
stantinople as part of the war settlement. Not only is lier 
possession of Constantinople and also of the Dardanelles 
essential to her position, and therefore inevitable, but we as 
friends of Russia welcome her access to the Mediterranean 
and to the possession of ice-free ports—-to the possession 
of a real front-door into Europe such as she has never yet 
possessed in her history. There has, however, been some feat 
in certain quarters lest the possession by Russia of Constan- 
tinople should lead to her exercising an undue influence over 
the world of Islam—a fear analogous to that just mentioned 
as regards ourselves. Timid people and people whose eyesight 
makes them mistake a mirage for reality have seen visions of 
Russia maintaining the Sultans of Turkey as puppet Sover- 
eigns in whose name she will exercise the rights of the Cali- 
phate. If, however, the revolt of the Grand Shereef of Mecca 
succeeds, and the Turkish guardianship of the Holy Places, 
and so the essential element of Turkey’s claim to the Cali- 
phate, comes to an end, this objection to Russia’s presence 


| at Constantinople goes with it, and also, we trust, the dread 


which certain Russians have entertained that the possession 
of Constantinople as a kind of Mohammedan Holy City might 


As | stir up ill-feeling amongst Russian Mohammedan subjects, 
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and make the task of ruling those portions of the Turkish 
Empire which will come under Russian control more difficult. 
If Constantinople before Russia enters into possession has 
ceased to be the seat of the true Caliph, or at any rate of one 
whose position has been completely undermined, this 
difficulty will have disappeared. 





THE MEXICAN CRISIS. 


S$ we go to press on Thursday evening comes the news of 
a cavalry skirmish on the border between the forces 
of the United States and Mexico. In view of this fact, only 
the utmost restraint on the part of General Carranza—a 
thing not greatly to be expected—or his consciousness of 
military impotence can prevent war. A few days ago he 
demanded that the American troops, who have penctrated 
some three hundred miles into Mexico in pursuit of 
Villa, should be withdrawn within a week. Mr. Wilson 
replied with @ virtual ultimatum refusing to withdraw the 
troops, reciting the barbarities committed on the American 
side of the frontier by Carranza’s troops, and declaring 
that any further hostile act by the de facto ruler of Mexico 
would be visited by the “ gravest consequences.” In other 
words, Mr. Wilson has placed the issue of peace or war 
beyond his own control. He has left the decision to Carranza. 
In these circumstances the United States Government expect 
the worst and are preparing for it. The State Militia to the 
pumber of eighty thousand have been called out. These 
citizen soldiers are very much in the legal position occupied 
before the war by our own Territorials; they enrolled them- 
selves only for home defence. Congress, however, can by 
special enactment ask them to volunteer for foreign service 
as was done in the Spanish-American War of 1898. It is not 
certain, even if the worst happens, that that step will be 
taken, as the employment of the Militia on the American side 
of the frontier would release, it is computed, about thirty 
thousand Regulars for the campaign in Mexico. We sincerely 
hope, however, that the American preparations will be well 
on the safe side. It is much better to prepare too much than 
too little. A war in the labyrinthine hills of Mexico is not 
an enterprise to undertake with a light heart by any means. 
The Mexicans may be lazy, but they are also clever fighters 
in country they know well. Many Americans seem inclined 
to speculate upon the fact that the Mexicans, who are not 
themselves a manufacturing people, will be unable to supply 
themselves with arms and ammunition. The German source 
is cut off, and the Entente Powers would not sell ammunition 
to be used against American soldiers, even if they had a single 
cartridge to spare, which they have not. But it would be 
very unwise to speculate far upon these facts, favourable 
though they are up to a certain point to the American cause. 
The American blockade of Mexican ports will have to be extra- 
ordinarily rigid to prevent munitions coming in from some- 
where if the Mexicans should be able and willing to pay the 
price. 


lf we do not misread some of the comments by Americans, 


there is an impression in the United States that Englishmen | 
ere rejoicing in the difficulties and dangers presented by the | 


Mexican crisis. We cannot imagine how such an impression 
can have been produced, except by the feeling that in general 
men who consider that they have not received enough sym- 
pathy from quarters where they looked for it are very prone 
to indulge a malicious satisfaction when adversities over- 
take those who withheld their sympathy. That may be a 
natural law of human beings, but if it is believed that it 
eperates in this case we can only say that a vast mistake is 
‘ing made. Englishmen not only have no reason for desiring 
the discomfiture of the United States, but as a matter of fact 
there is no visible sign here of gratification of any kind, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, natural or cynical. We 
have suffered far too much in the war, and understand only 
too intimately the meaning of the sound when, in Bright’s 
— the “ beating of the wings ” of the Angel of Death is 
ard, for us to wish similar sorrows to descend upon any 
people, and least of all upon the Americans. If we may judge 
by our own feelings, there is nothing but the most friendly 
concern, amounting to anxiety, for the gallant Regulars of 
the United States Army in Mexico, who are said to be beset 
by greatly superior numbers. General Pershing apparently 
has with him between ten and fifteen thousand men, and 
eccording to a statement in the Times about fifty thousand 
Mexicans are hovering round him. We earnestly hope that 
this brave band of men who have rushed far into Mexico in 
dutiful obedience to the policy of the American Government 
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It is a spectacle to move the pity of any one capable of admiring 
the un-self-regarding performance of duty when well-trained 
and skilful soldiers are menacel by a fate from which a 
different course of action might conceivably have shielded 
them. 

We hope we ma~ not be thought too impertinent if we argue 
on from the posi ‘on of General Pershing, which is at least 
dangerous whate er precaution] may now be taken to 
reinforce his colu-nn, to the position of all the soldiers and 
sailors whom the United States Government may yet employ 
in carrying out their policy. We are only looking at tha 
situation from the point of view of the soldiers and sailors 
whose fates are disposed by a political authority above them 
when we trust that neither the Army nor the Navy may be asked 
to try to do what is impossible. It is not to ba supposed for 
a moment that Mr. Wilson and his colleagues would be guilty 
of the cruelty—for cruclty it would be, and nothing less—of 
sending slender forces to contend with masses of barbaric 
opponents. But there may easily ba a tendency in a country 
which is temperamentally given over to pacific doctrines to 
underrate the strength of the enemy. If the enemy’s power is 
overestimated, na great harm is done. Some unnecessary 
expenditure has been incurred. But if the enemy’s strength 
is underestimated and a military disaster occurs through 
sending small forces against large ones, nothing can ever brinz 
compensation for the precious lives sacrificed, or cure ths 
remorse of those who made the disaster possible. It is the 
invariable tendency of the pacificist mind to invite unnecessary 
suffering by insufficient preparation. Every time he refuses a 
vote for the instruments of death and destruction the pacificist 
flatters himself that he has done a service to humanity. But 
it may be that he is really laying up untold misery for the 
blameless agents of his policy. We have never disguised our 
belief that the murders of foreign residents, the rapes, the 
pillage, and the unceasing slaughter which mark the internecine 
conflicts between rival bandit chieftains in Mexico can be 
ended only by the occupation of the country by a large Amori- 
can Army. On March 7th, 1914, when Mr. Wilson was 
unfolding the policy which has culminated in the present 
desperate situation, we wrote :— 

“We cannot help saying that, in our judgment, the time has come 
for the United States to recognize that intervention is inevitable, 
and that it had better take place sooner than later. . . . Let us suppose 
that there is me:ely a likelihood that in the end the plan of * watchful 
waiting’ will prove futile. Look at the certain results if that should 
be the case. A great many more innocent lives will have been sacri- 
ficed, and the destruction of property will have been ruinous, A 
large part of Northern Mexico will have been reduced to the ideal 
state of Mr. Lloyd George’s land valuers—stripped of ail human 
improvements and to be contemplated only as a site value. But 
this would be a terrible achievement for Mr, Wilson to look back upon 
as the outcome of his excellent principle of sparing the world all un- 
necessary suffering. He does not deny his :esponsibility ... Now, 
suppose that intervention had been decided upon, and that the United 


| States, by firm action, had discharged in the simplest and most d'rect 





| reason. 


way the obligations of the Monree Doctrine. It might be that when 
the Mexican rebels had been plainly taught that fo:eign subjects caunot 
be murdered without punishment being visited upon those guilty of 
the crimes, and when order had been re-established in the country, 
Mr. Wilson would be troubled by doubts whether intervention had 
really been necessary—whether everything ‘vould not have como 
right without it. But in that case no moral wrong would, after all, 
have becn committed. Theze would be nothing to weigh upon Mr. 
Wilson's conscience. He would justly be able to feel that he had 
looked on inactively quite as long as inaction was held tolerable by 
American citizens and by foreign nations whose interests are involved 
in the Monroe Doctrine. On tho other hand, if loot, murder, and 
arson had been allowed to continue till the tale of horror had cried 
out to Heaven, he would not be able to rid his conscience of the sense 
that a great moral wrong had indeed been committed with his sanction. 
It will be said that Mr. Wilson’s well-known instincts of humanity, 
which determine everything he docs, make it very wrong to talk of 
his sanction of crime. But it will be understood that we are writing 
on the principle that a policy must be judged by its cfMficts and not 
by its motives.” 

The need for thoroughness in dealing with Mexico seems 
to us to be just as urgent as it was more than two years ago. 
Delay has indeed made it more urgent. And there is another 
The Germans have notoriously been stirring up the 
Mexicans, and in “ preparedness” against the Mexicans the 
United States will only be entering upon that policy of general 
‘* preparedness’ against the Germans, or any other pre- 
datory nation, in which all good Americans protess to believe. 
We may be sure that after the Gceat War Germany will try to 
recoup herself so far as possible in South America. The 
shadowy ideals of ** Pan-Americanism ”’ will avail the United 
States nothing. It must never be forgotten that the South 
Americans resent the protecting arm thrown round them by 
the Monzoe Doctrine. Therefore South America will be 
fertile soil for-German blandishments. “‘ Preparedness’ on a 
very large scale both in the Navy and the Army will be the 


may come to no harm through lack of sufficient support. | cheapest and most humane policy for the United States. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE London Volunteers—and let us remember it was 
only the London Corps—gave on Saturday last capital 
proof, not only of what good material they are composed, but 
also of the soundness of their training. Ten thousand Volun- 
teers passed before the critical though kindly eyes of Lord 
French, and won from him an approval which cannot be 
obliterated by those who still seek to discourage and 
disparage the movement. 

Before we deal with Lord French’s remarks we may point 
out two outstanding facts in regard to the Volunteers of which 
London provided so fine a sample—a sample which the rest 
of the country would be able to match to the full, except 
panes in the matter of equipment. The first thing to remem- 

er about the force is that they are essentially a by-product of 
the Army—military raw material not immediately required by 
the War Office, which, instead of being cast aside as useless, has 
been worked up into a very useful article, All the men and 
officers who paraded last Saturday were either above military 
age, or else had been rejected by the military authorities on 
the ground of health or eyesight, or because they were engaged 
in indispensable civil work. By far the greater number, 
however, were men above forty-one years of age. Though 
it must be admitted that they would not be able to endure 
the hardships of a campaign overseas, especially long 
marches, we are confident that for home work, such as 
guarding vulnerable points and lines of communication, for 
all sorts of military odd jobs, and finally for digging and 
holding trench-lines in an emergency, the men of the Volunteer 
Training Corps would prove most capable. With most of 
them the standard of marksmanship is as high as, and in many 
cases a great deal higher than, that of the Regular soldier. 
They are of a high order of intelligence, and, further, they have 
steadiness and a sense of responsibility—or shall we say an 
absence of the young private’s chief characteristic, “ happy- 
go-luckiness”” ? That quality, though very valuable in a 
charge or when exceptional moral or physical elasticity is 
required, sometimes has its inconveniences. Cromwell dwelt 
upon the advantage of having ‘ men who make a conscience 
of what they do,’ and this is a quality which is very con- 
spicuous in the Volunteer Corps. They are conscientious 
projectors, 

The other memorable fact about the Volunteers is that 
they are the direct outcome of private effort. The military 
authorities, as far as they are concerned, may be likened to a 
man who determined to have no flowers in a particular part 
of his garden because he had not time to attend to them. 
But, behold ! one June morning he discovered that the flowers 
had come up by themselves, and, strange to say, had come 
up in orderly and decent beds unchoked by weeds. Just 
imagine what the feelings of a German or Austrian Staff officer 
would have been if he could have looked on at the Hyde Park 
review. He would have seen masses of what he would have 
called the London Landsturm marching by with firm step and 
in good military order, with officers beside them who under- 
stood what orders to give and how they should be carried out. 
Both officers and men, he would have noted, were dressed in 
smart and practical uniforms, and half of them were armed 
with useful, if old-fashioned, rifles. On inquiry he would have 
learnt that not one penny had been spent by the Government 
in providing either uniforms, arms, or training, and that the 
men had “ found ” themselves—sometimes individually, and 
sometimes out of corps funds provided by the subscriptions 
of those who, though not able to be in the ranks themselves, 
were willing to help others to do their part. Finally, he would 
have seen gathered round Lord French a General Officer who 
without pay, and, what is more, without official position, had 
become responsible for the military training, not only of the 
London Volunteers, but of the Volunteers throughout the 
country ; @ Peer who had presided over the organization as 
a whole—.e., over the Volunteer War Office ; and a member of 
the House of Commons who had devoted his days and nights for 
over a year to the work of raising and equipping the corps. 

But that was not all that our enemy spectator would have 
learnt at the London review. He would have been told that, 
though the military authorities were now so friendly and sym- 
pathetic, this gratuitous offering thrown into the lap of the War 
Office at first tilled them with embarrassment, and had two or 
three times been thrown back marked “ Not wanted,” and this 
in spite of the, fact that the force had been equipped and 
trained without imposing any burden on the taxpayer. That, 
however, is not.a matter which any friend of the Volunteers 
will now grumble at. , We are inclined, indeed, to add a word 
of defence for the War Office. There are a great many plants 
ina garden which will never really do well unless they are 
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ruthlessly cut back. The Volunteers appear to be plants 
of that nature. They were cut down to the roots at th 
beginning of the war, but they flourished under the treatment, 
and we are by no means sure that, if they had been 
pampered at the early stages, they would have proved « 
hardy and so fruitful as they have now become. 

Lord French’s just and eloquent speech to the principal 
officers of the battalions which paraded before him a 
worthy of the close attention of the nation as of the Volunteers 
He began by communicating to the men a very significant 
message from the King. The King was most anxious es to take 
the review himself,” but his numerous engagements unfor- 
tunately prevented him. He, however, had charged Lord 
French to state how highly he appreciated the devoted loyalty 
shown by the Volunteers to His Majesty’s Government. and 
how much those services were appreciated by the War Office 
Lord French went on to deal with the ridiculous notion that 
had got abroad that the Volunteers were not wanted. “| 
want you,” he said to the assembled officers, “ to turn that 


idea out of the minds of your men completely ” :— 


“You are regarded by the Government as a most valuable force 
one that can be put to the very best uses. For mysolf,I can say that 
it has been a deep pleasure to come here to-day and see so fine a parade. 
I congratulate you most heartily on your splendid turn-out, at the 
shortest possible notice, in such numbers and in so soldierlike a manner, 
When I first came home from France, towards the end of last year 
the thing that struck me more than anything else as I wandered about 
the country, on Saturdays and Sundays, was to see smaller or larger 
bodies of smart-looking men, of very soldierly appearance and full 
of earnestness, marching and drilling. I inquired who they were, and 
was told they were the Volunteer Training Corps. It struck me then 
that if that was what they were like they were a corps that might 
be of invaluable service to the Empire, and since I was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces I have done my very best 
to help the corps and cultivate it.” 


Lord French ended his speech with a fine panegyric of the 
Territorials—who, as he pointed out, were the successors of 
the old Volunteers—on their splendid record, and on that of 
the rest of our voluntary soldiers. “It is,’ he concluded, 
“the most glorious evidence of patriotism to be found in the 
world. Now their mantle has fallen on you, and I am quite 
certain that when you are called upon you will live up to that 
fine record.” 

Though Lord French did not deal explicitly with the 
question of numbers, the need for an increase was implied in 
his speech. We may be perfectly sure that so sincere and 
plain-spoken a soldier, if he had thought that we had already 
got all the Volunteers we wanted, would have said so without 
preface or demur. But Lord French said nothing of the kind. 
We may, then, feel morally certain that he did not say so 
because he did not think so, and, further, that he holds what 
we have always held in these columns, and, more important, 
what has always been held by those who best understand 
the Volunteer movement—that large numbers are essential 
to the efficiency and usefulness of the force. If the Volun- 
teers in any particular place are to retain their essential 
characteristics and yet to do work for the Government, their 
numbers must be large. Practically all the Volunteers are 
men engaged in work which is now indispensable—work which 
must be carried on if the nation is not to be crippled com- 
mercially or in its internal organization. All of them, how- 
ever, though they carry on this work, have a certain amount 
of leisure time, and this leisure time they can devote, and are 
more than willing to devote, to military duties rather than to 
golf, motoring, or other forms of pleasure and idleness. Put 
statistically, this means, on a rough computation, that the 
average Volunteer cannot give up more than, say, ten or 
twelve hours in all in each week to military duties. He is not 
a half-timer, but, approximately, a one-seventh-timer. But 
this, again, means that a Volunteer unit of, say, fourteen 
hundred men would only be able to produce two hundred men 
for continuous military duty—i.e., could only do the work of 
a company. A piece of guard-work which could be done by 
two hundred Regulars or Territorials would want fourteen 
hundred Volunteers for its accomplishment, unless and until 
embodiment took place, when of course the Volunteer would 
cease to be a Volunteer and would become in all respects a 
Regular soldier. 

The fact that the Volunteer previous to embodiment 
could only be reckoned as one-seventh of a soldier must 
never be forgotten in dealing with the force. It means that 
if the Government want, as we expect it will be found they 
do want, the services of a hundred and fifty thousand men to 
take over the guarding of vulnerable points, lines of com- 
munication, prisoners’ camps, internment camps, and muni- 
tion areas, at least a million men will be required in the ranks 
of the Volunteers. If we are right in this, and we are suxe 
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we are, the Government should make the fact known, and 
should further ask those whom we may describe as the natural 
Jeaders of the country, the men of light and leading in our 
cities and shires, to call upon all patriotic men sound in 
health and over military age to come forward and join their 
nearest Volunteer Corps and make themselves efficient. The 
objection we have heard suggested to such a course being 
pursued is that it might involve the Government in great 
expense. The Treasury side of the case is this. “ The 
Volunteers, if they are employed on the work described above, 
are certain sooner or later to ask for Government money 


only 


both for extra equipment and for organization purposes. 
That is no doubt reasonable enough per se, for the Govern- 
ment have recognized the corps and put specific duties upon 
them. But there must obviously be a limit to the amount 
of such Government expenditure. Again, if there is Govern- 
ment expenditure, it must be by way of capitation grants, 
for that is the only form in which it can be administered in 
practice. It is impossible, therefore, to make vague general 
appeals to everybody to join the Volunteers. The result 
might be to land the Government in the paying out of 
millions.” That is, from the Treasury point of view, an entirely 
sound argument, and we do not combat it at all. What 
we do combat, however, is the suggestion that it bars any 
but a very small increase in the Volunteer Corps, or at any 
rate bars a general appeal to the patriotism of the men over 
military age. 

Our desire to see the Volunteers strong in numbers and the 
Treasury desire to keep the expenditure within fixed bounds 
ean, we believe, be perfectly well reconciled. Why should not 
the Government say that they will pay a capitation grant of, 
say, £2 per head, not to individuals but tothe corps, in respect 
of one-seventh of the efficient members of any particular unit, 
the money to be spent upon organization, the provision of 
equipment, and so forth? Further, the Government might 
lay it down that in no case should the establishment of what 
might be called “the allocated men ”—the men allocated 
duties by the Government—be more than 
two hundred thousand. On the principle of one-seventh, 
this would mean that the total Volunteer Force must 
never be more than one million four hundred thousand. 
Let us take the specific instance of a London or country 
battalion which was able to raise itself to fourteen hundred 
strong. In that case, divided by seven, it would have 
a right, so to speak, to two hundred allocated men— 
men in respect of whom the corps could claim £2 each. 
Here the corps would obtain a grant of £400. This, 
supplemented by local subscriptions, and we hope also by a 
grant from a Central Fund, the raising of which should accom- 
pany the raising of extra numbers, should prove ample for all 
purposes of equipment and organization. No wise friend of 
the Volunteers wishes to see them pampered by the Govern- 
ment. They ought to continue as they have begun, as a 
Volunteer Force in name and nature, a force which, though 
paid for actual work accomplished, does in the main carry out 
its duties on a self-supporting basis. 

Let the Government adopt the principle we have here 
eketched out, or some principle analogous thereto, and they 
will find that their outlay of not more than £300,000 a year 
will save far more than that sum, and will set free a large body 
of men for service abroad. 


to special 





THE FOOD INQUIRY. 

: or Government have acted very wisely in appointing 

a strong Committee to consider the question of food 
supplies and prices. The Chairman of the Committee is 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, a keen economist of the Free Trade 
school. 
Mr. Rowland Prothero, who are everywhere recognized as 
authorities on economic questions, but whose leanings are 
towards Protection. The Committee also includes repre- 
eentatives of Labour in the persons of Mr. J. R. Clynes 
and Mr. W. C. Anderson. The reference is well drawn. 
The Committee is instructed “ to investigate the principal 
causes which have led to the increases of prices of com- 
modities of general consumption since the beginning of the 
war, and to recommend such steps, if any, with a view to 
ameliorating the situation, as appear practicable and ex- 
pedient, having regard to the necessity of maintaining 
adequate supplies.” The last provision sounds a note of 
warning, and it is a note that is often unheeded by people 
who clamour impatiently for Government regulation the 
moment the price of something which they badly want has 
risen appreciably. Such clamour is not a novelty. It has 


Among his colleagues are Professor Ashley and | 








been familiar in this country for centuries past, and probably 
will continue to be familiar for centuries to come. In the 
reign of the first of the Tudors severe statutes were passed 
with the object of preventing the rise in prices through the 
action of “ forestallers and regraters.” The same type of 
individual under another name is assailed by Labour leaders 
and clamorous newspapers to-day. Everywhere we find 
the rise in the prices of staple foods attributed to the 
malevolent action of grasping capitalists. That some 
capitalists have made large profits out of the economic 
changes caused by the war there is no reason to doubt. 
The anticipated yield of the Excess Profits Tax alone bears 
witness to the fact that such profits have been made; but 
the practical question is whether on balance the community 
has gained or lost by leaving merchants free to make the 
best profit they can. 

Our primary need is té get a sufficient supply of the things 
we want, even if we have to pay higher prices for them ; 
and there is a danger, as the German people are discovering, 
that if the State interferes to impose maximum prices with 
a view of curtailing the capitalist’s profits the essentials of 
life may not be forthcoming in adequate quantity.. We 
published on June 10th an article dealing with the mechanism 
of food control in Germany. It was there shown that though 
German prices of staple foods at this moment are usually 
very much lower than English prices, the supply of necessary 
foods is altogether insufficient. It may be asked how can 
this apparent anomaly occur, for normally a deficient supply 
forces up prices. The answer is that the German Govern- 
ment not only control prices but also control consumption, 
thus limiting demand. People in Germany can still buy 
their meat and bread and potatoes at fairly low prices, but 
they are not allowed to eat any more than the Government 
deem desirable. In Berlin the meat ration for the civilian 
population has been cut down to half-a-pound a week, as 
compared with three-quarters of a pound a day allotted te 
the German soldier. It would be interesting to hear what 
the Labour organizations whose representatives interviewed 
the Board of Trade on Thursday would say to a proposal to 
limit the consumption of meat by the working classes of tis 
country to half-a-pound per head per week. 

Our own position is obviously immensely better than 
that of Germany, and it is better primarily for the reisox 
that our Navy keeps the seas open for ships to supply us 
with foodstuffs from all parts of the world, while it closes 
the seas to German commerce. Broadly speaking, there is 
at present in this country, so far as can be gathered from 
the Board of Trade Returns, no real deficiency of foodstuffs. 
On the contrary, while there has been a decline in the im- 
portation of beef, mutton, butter, cheese, and eggs, thers 
has been in the past five months a very large increase in 
the importation of several important foods as compared 
with the period before the war. The following figures are 
instructive :— 

ImMProRTS DURING Five Montus ENDING May 3lst. 


1914. 1916. 
Wheat oe on .. owts. 36,000,000 .. 44,000,000 
Rice ee ee oo 2,600,000° .. 4,700,000 
Bacon oe ee o2 2,200,000 .. 3,600,009 
Margarine ee oo © 638,000 1,063,009 
Lard ee “ ea 841,000 .. 1,016,000 
Canned fish os oo  @ 722,000 .. 1,078,000 
Tea ee ee «+ lb. 130,000,000 140,700,000 
Cocoa ee ee os 9 30,000,000 .. 47,600,000 


The above figures justify the assumption that, so far as these 
foods are concerned, the country is more plentifully supplied 
than it was before the war. The falling off in the importation 
of beef, mutton, butter, and cheese may be attributable te 
the fact that a large portion of our male population is now 
abroad, and that, though some of their food passes through 
3ritish ports, some is certainly supplied direct from over 
the seas and does not appear in the Board of Trade Returns. 
Whether the civilian consumption of meat, butter, and egg 
is greater or less than before the war it is impossible to say. 
But this is certain, that everywhere the masses of the people 
are, on the whole, feeding better than they were. So far 
as many people are concerned, this is probably a pure gain ; 
for among the poorer classes there certainly was a good 
deal of underfeeding before the war. There may possibly 
be some overfeeding now, but on balance the change is te 
the good. If, however, the majority of the people composing 
a great nation suddenly expand their appetites, an increase 
in food prices is almost inevitable. The Government, realizing 
this point, have been making through their War Savings 
Committee frantic appeals to the public to eat less. Those 
appeals have produced practically no result. In West End 
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restaurants and in East End homes good eating still continues, 
and high prices are the necessary consequehce. 

High prices are also, if left alone, their own cure. As 
prices rise two factors come into operation. In the first place, 
producers of food all over the world are increasingly tempted 
to send supplies to the region where high prices prevail ; 
and in the second place, pressure is brought to bear upon the 


consumer to diminish his consumption. As a concrete example | 


take the case of food supplies in Holland. If high prices 
prevail in England, the Dutch producers of any form of food 
will send it here; but if the price here is artificially lowered 
while the price in Germany remains high, it is Germany who 
will get the food. 
through the high range of prices, the painful fact to be faced 
is that the pressure falls almost exclusively upon the poor. 
Doubtless some middle-class families endowed with the 
spirit of economy do cut down their food consumption when 
prices rise; but in the main the burden of high prices falls 
most heavily upon the poorest classes. 

It is this fact which gives force to the Socialist demand 
for the regulation of prices by the State; but have the 
Socialists thought out what that demand means? Let us 
begin with the proposition that wholesale prices are to be 
fixed. They have, indeed, already been fixed in one or two 
cases. The Government, for example, control the entire 
supply of Australian and New Zealand meat, and will not 


hand, she defends “ England,” partly as having established itselé 
in literature and history, so that in effect it is representative, and 
partly because “ England’s Effort” sounds better than * Britain's 
Effort.” We think she is right there. “England” is alwavs 
the more beautiful word, and would seem so to every one, we 
imagine, if the idea could be dismissed that it-is used in an 


| exclusive sense. 


We wish that this question of “ England” or “ Britain” con), 


| be settled satisfactorily, for the outbursts of the touchy champions 


of “ Britain” rather overwhelm us at times. Besides, it is always 


| disagreeable to find that one has offended friends when no offences 


As regards the diminution of consumption | 


was intended. Peace and security might be attained, people tell 
us, by making an absolute rule never to say “ England” and 


| ““ English ” (except, of course, when we are talking of England as 4 


| we 


furnish any of this meat to English wholesale dealers except | 
on condition that they sell again at a certain maximum | 


price. That is a feasible operation, and does not affect 
supplies, because the Government control the whole supply. 
But in practice the Government keep most of their Anzac 
mutton for Army consumption, so that the consequential 
difficulties of the operation are not yet seriously felt. 


It is | 


now suggested that the Government should use their control | 


over the refrigerating steamers to compel dealers in Argentine 
meat also to accept a maximum price. 


This operation would | 


be possible, for, since our Government control the means | 
of exportation from the Argentine, the probability is that | 
the dealers on that side would to some extent be obliged to 
accept our terms, though there is at least a danger that some 
Argentine ranch-owners might keep back their beef in the 


hope of extorting better terms later on. This, however, is 
only the beginning of the matter. Let us assume that by one 
means or another the Government could fix a maximum 
yrice at which wholesale dealers would be permitted to sell. 
fi that price corresponded with the market price, the consumer 
would gain nothing; if it were below the market price, all 
sorts of covert arrangements would be made between whole- 
salers and retailers. The larger and more enterprising 
retailers would get hold of all the meat they wanted; the 
smaller people would have to go without. Therefore it would 
be necessary to follow up maximum wholesale prices by an 
arrangement limiting the amount to go to any particular 
retailer. It would then at once become evident that maximum 
retail prices must also be fixed, or the well-to-do private 


consumer would buy as much as he wanted, leaving nothing | 


for the poor. 
The final result would be that we should be driven to 


rationing the whole community, even as Germany has been | 


driven by the operations of the British Fleet to ration her 
people. Is this what the working classes of Great Britain 
want ? Are the men who are now enjoying substantial meals 
every day prepared to submit to a ruthless cutting down of 
their consumption upon the orders of Government officials ? 
However much people may grumble at high prices, and 
however skilfully Socialist leaders may exploit that grumbling 
with a view to extending State control over private industry, 
we may safely assert that the mass of the people of this country 
are not yet prepared to accept a régime of bread and meat 
tickets. 


\ 


for “ Britain,” both by Mrs. Humphry Ward in her book, England's 
Effort, and by ourselves in our review of that book last week. Before 
we say something in our own defence we must exculpate Mrs. Ward— 
60 far as it is possible to rescue any one from the indignation of the 
for she really has not sinned with 
In the 





ENCLISH CR ERITISH ? 


\7E publish elsewhere a letter from Mr. R. B. Marston in 
which he protests against the use of the word * England” 





more pedantic “ British ” school 
the complacency which Mr. Marston attributes to her. 


is open to the objection that it is not literally comprehensive or 
representative, and she evidently the usual clamour 
against its alleged narrowness and arrogance. 


expects 


geographical area distinct from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland) whe, 
mean “ Britain” and “ British.” We are tempted—-thoug) 
not, perhaps, more than tempted—to say that if such an abs sluts 
rule were practicable we would accept it, and part for ever with the 
precious and beautiful word “ England,” with its loose thouch 
sufficiently understood racial significance. But an absolute rulg 
is not practicable. ‘ British” is not always interchangeable with 
“English.” Does any one seriously propose, for instance, that wa 
should talk of the “ British language” or of “ British literature” » 
Of course, if there are any people who insist upon those barbaric and 
hideous phrases of utility, we must admit that their logic is completa, 
They ought to form themselves into an association bound by a 
solemn oath to get rid of the words “ England” and “ English” 
altogether except in the barest geographical sense We should 
then regard their anger as one of the ills of the world which haya 
to be endured since they cannot be cured. But, proceeding by this 
test, we may assume that the number of persons, whether they be 
Scots, Welsh, or Irish, who really believe an absolute rule to be 
possible is very small indecd. The question therefore becomes 
one of accommodation, of courtesy, of reasonableness. 

For our own part, we think we can say that we have never—at 
least never intentionally—spoken of the English nation when we 
meant the British nation. There “ British” is obviously the right 
word to include all the racial elements which make up the whole, 
On the other hand, we have frequently used “ England,” and shall 
probably continue to do so, as a kind of shorthand word for the 
English-speaking people. English literature—we cannot avoid the 
adjective—justifies and consecrates the use. W. E. Henley was 
a patriot of patriots (who for some time edited the Scots, later the 
National, Observer), but when he wanted passionately to sing his 
love of his country he wrote :— 

“Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England :— 
Take us and break us: we are yours, 

England, my own!” 
So Mr. Kipling, no mean patriot, nor one who has ever ignored the 
existence of the Mulvaneys of Ireland or the McAndrews of Scotland, 
writes of “The Flag of England.” So, again, Campbell, a good 
Celt, apostrophized ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” and sang in ** The 
Battle of the Baltic” of how “the might of England flushed.” 
This use of “England” for the “ English-speaking people’ 
goes back very far. In the days of the early Edwards the 
phrase the “ English tongue ” was used sometimes as indistinguish- 
able from the “English people,” and thus provides an early 
precedent for our justification of “ England” as meaning the 
‘“* English-speaking people.” But of course the two Acts of 
Union, as we shall be reminded, have taken place since then, 


| and Englishmen have long ceased to have the right to say that 


| and Welsh. That must be admitted fully. 


they make their history without the help of the Scots, Irish, 
We defend the word 


for its literary associations, its beauty, and particularly for its 


| comprehensiveness from the point of view of language, not on 


grounds of racial accuracy. The analogy between Prussian and 
English “‘ domination” suggested by Mr. Marston breaks down 
entirely on examination. You cannot speak of the “ Prussian- 
speaking people” as you can speak of the “English-speaking 
people.” There is no Prussian language. But there is an English 
language, and will be till it is called the British language. More- 


| over, the Prussians do profess to dominate the whole of Germany, 
| and Englishmen do not profess to dominate the whole of Britain. 
| Englishmen are much too proud of their equal co-operation 


| with Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen to desire to do that. 


In 


our experience, the picture, again, which Mr. Marston draws of 


| young Scotsmen contemptuously angry at the use of “ Eng 


and “* Englishmen ” in a comprehensive sense is by no means typical. 


preface to her book she expressly admits that the word “‘ England” | Plenty of Irishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen willingly condone the 


| shorthand as a pretty convenience. 


They find “ Briton” an ugly 


word suggesting an undesirable ancestor covered with woad. 


On the other! ‘Britisher” is much worse,and is ruled out by mon of taste und 
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education. It is true that George III. spoke of himself as “ born a 

priton,” but the fashion of using “ Briton ” for “ Englishman” died 
. ; oe 

out, no doubt for the roasons we have suggested. ‘“‘ Britons, 

ut, 

it is written, “ never will be slaves.” But why be slaves to lan- 


guage ? 


. . . | 
“ English,” and Carlyle (another highly Scottish person), unless our 


memory is strangely at fau't, continually uses “ England” and 
where he should strictly have written “ Britain” 
and “British.” The fury of the pedantic “ British” school is a 
reeent growth. We do not remember that there were explosions 
on this subject fifty or sixty years ago. 

We have left to the end the strongest reason which can be pleaded 
for insisting without compromise on “ Britain” and “ British.” 
The first clause of the Act of Union of 1707 runs: “ That the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England shall upon the Ist day of May next 
ensuing, be united into one kingdom by the name of Great Britain.” 
Nothing could be more explicit. A bargain is a bargain; and we 
confess that so far as Scotsmen desire to hold Englishmen to the 
bargain we ought to respect it. We have ourselves honoured it in 
the spirit. All we ask is that we should not be forced into a ridicu- 
lous pedantry, and we are certain that most Scotsmen do not desire 
this. If we use “‘ England ” for brevity or beauty, or in particular 
as meaning the English-speaking people, it surely need not be sup- 
Welshmen, Irishmen, Canadians, 


“English ” 


posed that wo forget Scotsmen, 
Australians, and the English-speaking men of South Africa and New 

As Mr. C. R. Haines said in a letter to the Spectator 
* The word of an Englishman ” 
‘The word of a British man.” 
Where a hard-and- 
fast rule is impossible all we can fairly do is to be considerate and 
courteous while remaining rational. It is better to be a little 
illogical than to be pedantic. At the worst the “South Briton,” 
es Charles Lamb might have said, when he uses “ England” 
instead of “ Britain” is splendide mendax—false to the Act of 
Union, but true to the spirit of those who use the language of the 
Bible and of Shakespeare, of Burns* and of Walter Scott. 


Zealand. 
two years ago, the well-known phrase 


sounds absurd if it is improved into 
So let us have reason in our accommodation. 


THE RETURN OF THE BITTERNS. 

7 HE return of the bittern to its old breeding-grounds in Norfolk 

is one of the great events of tho last few years for those who 
follow the records of British ornithology. It would be hard to find 
a clearer instance of the tenacity with which a persecuted species 
holds to its ancient nesting haunts. At the boginning of the nine- 
teenth century bitterns were not rare in the marshlands and reed- 
beds of Eastern Norfolk. Though always more numerous in hard 
weather, when they wore driven westward to our milder island 
climate, bittorns were regular nesters in Norfolk. Then came the 
draining and reclaiming of swamps, the growth of population, and 
the increase of firearms. Since the Middle Ages a roast bittern has 
been accounted a delicacy. A century or so ago London poulterers 
valued the bird at half-a-guinea. Thore was once an aged marshman 
whose boast was that not a week passed but what he was able to 
shoot a bittern for his Sunday dinner. This was in Norfolk; in 
which county, too, collectors of rarities in and out of season were 
usually active with their guns. 
winter with unfailing regularity to the edges of the Broads where 
they had nested from time immemorial. Some were shot and 
roasted, some wore shot and stuffed, after which they looked very 
handsome in the glass cases which often fill the halls of country 
houses and rectories. In March some left us again safely to nest on 
the wot grounds of the Continent. Each year fewer and fower of 
those that remained behind in East Anglia survived until they 
had reared their broods. The bittern, which is one of the heron 
&mily, is a slow-flying bird. It is roused with difficulty from the 
spot whore it lurks; it flaps its heavy wings, sometimes rising high 
in spirals, at others proceeding but a short distance before alighting. 
ln any case, it falls an easy prey to a poor shot with a gun. The long 
weck and legs, the mass of loose plumage, buff with black markings, 
the soft ruff which covers the neck and hangs down the front of 
the breast, make the bittern look double its real size. Yet a few 
pelicts in the head or body will kill it; and a charge which would 


oaly tickle a mallard or a wood-pigcon, or some such closely feathered | 


Lird, will blow a bittern to rags. So it happened that many nesting 
pairs fell to the shot-guns of marshmen, keepers, and collectors of 
rarities. By 1868 the bittern had ceased regularly to nest in 
Norfolk. Yet the species remained undeterred, and by good chance 
In August, 
1886, a young bird with down still adhering to its youthful plumage 
was obtained in the old haunts. Such is the usual melancholy 


must have at least once succeoded in rearing a brood. 





nin his “geabulary 


ich he wrote was 


* Burns is in language a purely English poet, and far more Angl 
The dialect of the Lowlands in whic 


than Shakespeare or Milton. 





brought there by the conquering Englishmen (Angles) of the seventh and eighth 
The Scots and their language were banished to the hill country of the 
North and the islands of the West. 


centuries 


Sir Walter Scott had no rooted objection to the word | 


Year by year bitterns came in | 





Now 


history of a vanishing species. No bitterns bred here. 


comes the more cheerful part of the story. The bitterns are a 
tenacious race, and no sooner were somo of the old nesting- grounds 
| put under « vigilant system of protection than the birds again 
began to nest. In 1911 they reared a brood. 

Let the reader choose a May evoning after rain when the 
| air is mild and still. The booming, for which the bittern has 
always boon renowned, is again to be heard in the early morning, 
and again at evoning time. A man whose cottage abuts on the 
mere, whore the bitterns are at this present time nosting, says 
| with fecling that the booming It is indeed 

the most strange, mysterious, and awful sound that ever pro- 


Once heard it 


“fairly crazos”’ him. 


| ceoded from the windpipe of a bird. 
be mistaken; and, after listening for an hour or 
the memory to such an extent that one continually imagines 
that one hears it 
| boots along the edge of the marshland. On a still evening with 
a light propitious wind the present writer has heard it clearly over 
two miles as the crow flies. The strange part of the business is that 
when you are a couple of hundred yards from the bird the sownd 
does not seom in proportion much louder. It is well likened to a 
short, muffied blast on a foghorn. 

Southey, who, like most posts, when he wrote of birds was not 


can never 
so, it haunts 


as one punts homeward or trudges in high 


famous for accuracy, has a line— 


“Swift as the bittern soars on spiral wings *— 


of which a critic justly remarked that the description is not very 
ornithologica!, since the bittern is a languid and not a swift flier. 


| Moreover, neither the bittern nor any other bird has spiral wings 
Southey was well acquainted with the booming of the bird, and has 
a better line in which he says :— 


“ At evening, o’cr the swampy plains, the bittern’s boom came far.” 
It is, indeed, the wonderful carrying-power of this loud and solemn 
note that is most remarkable. Some have likened it to the sho-ply 
| interrupted bellowing of a bull; but this is an exaggerated descrip- 

tion. The Latin name Botaurus ctellaris is based on the supposed 
resomblance to the music of a bull. Tho mystery of the sound has 
always puzzled the marsh-dwellers and the naturalists as well as the 
poets. 
the chief residence of the bitterns, wore of opinion that the bird 
thrusts its bill into a reed, which served as an organ-pipe for swelling 
Others imagined that the bittern 


The common people of East Anglia, which has always beon 


the note above its natural pitch. 
puts its head under water, and then by blowing violently producos 
its boomings. Thomson, another poct who fell in this case into error, 
describes the manner in which the bird produces the noise :— 


“So that scarce 
The bittern knows his time with bill engulpht 
To shake the sounding marsh.” 


In olden days in East Anglia the bittorn had a strange varicty of 

trivial names that are now extinct since the booming ceased to be 

heard: bog-bumper, bumpy coss, butter bump, bitter bum, bumpie, 
| and bog bluiter are all clearly suggosted by the sound of booming. 
| Miredrum suggests another sort of music. Of a!l the sounds which 

emanate from a marshy reed-bed at dusk, none is so dismally hollow 

and strange as the bittern’s song. It is hard to describe in words 
the deep and musical solemnity of the note, which brings tears to 
the eyes of an ornithologist who hears it for the first time. During 
the present year, the bitterns have been vociferous since Janusry on 
more than one of the Broads. Later a pair settled at the old plice 
where the nest was seen and photographed by Miss Turner in 1911. 
About six or seven of a May evening the shy, solitary bird, which is 
mostly nocturnal, begins to boom. It is an amorous cry or love-song 
which becomes more frequent as the nesting time approaches. 
From three to six short blasts of the low-pitched siren come from 
the reed-bed over against which ycu have made fast your punt to 
listen. Each deep, long-drawn-out “‘ oom” comes at interva!s of 
about five seconds, and is usually repeated three, four, or five times. 
Six booms are uncommon. Willoughby, one of the fathers of British 


| ornithology, declared that the sound was always repeated an uneven 
| number of times. But this is incorrect, for one may often count four. 

Then comes a pause which one may time with a watch at from five 
So far as we know, only the male bird makes 
It harmonizes 


| to twenty minutes. 
the sound. The sexes are almost alike in plumage. 
so well with the surroundings that, standing motionless with neck 
drawn in and long bill pointed skywards, the bird can hardly be 
detected among the dried, yellow, upright reeds. The first nest 
discovered of recent years in Norfolk was a big structure of dead 


reeds and coarse herbage placed on a clump in a watery swamp 


countryside is aware of the spot, which, nevertheless, has remaine 


st it 


yet not many hundred yards from human habitations. All the 
ned 


for several seasons inviolate until the young have left the n 
is a wot, reedy, demsely overgrown sanctuary, impossible to approach 


| without a punt and long waders. Morning and evening the boum 
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resounds now from the swamp, and many have come to hear it. It 
may mean a long waiting, and one of the natives does a precarious 
business by hiring out his old red velvet armchair, in which ladies 
of delicate breeding can wait without fatigue. 

Besides this love-song or booming call the bittern has a harsh, 
sharp scream like that of a heron, which it utters as it flies in the 
tame heavy manner as that bird. This is the note of alarm. The 
booming is the call of the pairing season. Montague, the famous 
ornithologist of the beginning of last century, wrote that he had 
repeatedly remarked that the bittern usually booms while flying 
high in the air. This, however, is not the common experience of 
observers. Of the many forms which the manifestation of love 
takes in the bird world, none is more singular than the bittern’s 
effort at song. Yet we have noreason to doubt that the bellow which 
comes from this marsh bird is as pleasing to its mate as the rich 
music of the nightingale, the unexpected bleating of the snipe, the 
twittering song of the cock linnet, or the rattling of the spotted 
woodpecker. There is good reason to hope that the bittern has 
again become established in the Broads of Eastern Norfolk. No 
more encouraging instance could be given of a British bird that 
seemed for ever exterminated as a breeding species, but merely 
needed freedom from disturbance to return to the old places, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘ THE SURREY GUIDES. 
{To Tus Epiror or THe “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—You have often given the hospitality of your columns to the 
Surrey Guides, and especially to their practices in night guiding. This 
year the Annual Inspection, instead of being held, as it was last year, 
on Box Hill at dawn, in order to be combined with an experiment in 
cross-country guiding in the dark, took place at Round Down, near 
Gomehall, the house of the High Sheriff, Mr. Beresford Heaton ; that is, 
at a point which is very nearly the centre of the county, or at any rate 
of rural Surrey. Round Down lies on the southern slope of the line of 
chalk hills that stretch from the Gap of Dorking to the Gap of Guildford, 
Thus the Guides coming in from the north, east, and west made use 
of the tracks along the downs to reach their rendezvous. Incidentally, 
this gave those who happened to be taking their Sunday walk on the 
chalk plateau a chance of seeing the mounted Guides in their green 
uniforms and green caps defiling through the narrow bridle-paths and 
ancient pack-roads that seam this part of the country. Very picturesque 
was tho offect of the line of horsemen pushing aside the branches as 
they emerged one by one down some steep hill pathway, or streaming 
through some little Alp in the woods starred with bird’s-foot trefoil or 
bordered by banks of wild thyme. 

Sir Francis Lloyd, the General Officer commanding not only the 
Lendon district but the London defences—a post in war time of the 
greatcst importance and responsibility—had most kindly consented 
to inspect the Guides. When it is remembered that Sir Francis has 
not only a twelve to fourteen hours’ day but a seven days’ week, tho 
honour done by him to the Surrey Guides is one of which they may 
The fact that he made time for the inspection is 
work of 





well feel proud. 
proof that he considered the Guides Corps and _ their 
sufficient importance to receive recognition and encouragement. He 
is much too good a soldier and good citizen to trouble in these 
days about people who are not working at something useful. 

Tho Guides, to the number of eighty mounted and some twenty 
unmounted men, were drawn up in line in a very picturesque and 
very characteristic Surrey meadow—a meadow sloping to the south, 
with the ridge of the North Downs behind, and in front the rango of 
great sandhills which stretch westward from Leith Hill. A little to the 
west could be seen outlined Ewhurst Windmill, which stands on ground 
right hundred feet above the sea. 

Sir Francis Lloyd began by a very thorough inspection of the men 
and of their horses, for in the case of the mounted Guides the horse 
counts for very nearly as much as the man. After the inspection 
the mounted Guides were formed into a hollow square, and Sir Francis 
addressed them in a speech which it is not too much to say will mark 
an epoch in the history of the Surrey Corps. After complimenting 
the Guides upon the useful character of their horses, and showing 
that as an old hunting man he had at once detected the strong, or 
rather predominating, hunting influence in their ranks, he laid down 
very incisively the essential duties of the Guides, and how they could 
best prepare themselves to fulfil those duties. Sir Francis, who was 
one of the first General Officers to recognize the value of the Volunteers, 
ended by expressing the hope that if possible the Guides should seck en- 
rclment as a corps among the Volunteers, and so bear their part in a move- 
ment which may bo fraught with consequences of the highest moment. 

The Chief Guide in expressing the thanks of the corps to Sir Francis 
mentioned that Sir Francis, though he was no doubt unconscious 


of the fact, might be regarded as ono of the founders of the Surrey | 
¥ ie 
On manceuvres held on the North Downs some seven or | 


Cuides, 
eight vears ago Sir Francis accepted the services of the present Chief 
Guide to guide the leading battalion of the Guards ‘Brigade, and had 
been good enough to say that the work done had been of considerable 





use to his command. The opinion thus expressed had later given 
support to Colonel Watney, the actual founder of the Surrey Guides 
when he brought his proposal before the Surrey Territorial Association, 
The proceedings ended with the mounted Guides going by Sir Francis 
Lloyd at the walk, the trot, and the gallop—not as any proof that the 
Guides were expert in cavalry formations, for that of course they aro 
not, and never have attempted to be, but as a proof that they are able 
to managoe their horses under conditions which may be pronounced as 
difficult for horses and men entirely untrained. 

It is not too much to say that as a result of the inspection a 
very general hope was expressed among the Guides that it might be 
possible to secure the enrolment of the corps as a Volunteer unit 
without of course altering its functions and characteristics, No ons 
desires that they should be turned into imitation cavalry or mounted 
infantry. Everybody wishes that they should remain Guides—a body 
with special knowledge of the lanes and bridle-tracks of their 
own districts and with special training in the work of night guiding, 
mounted and on foot—and, further, should as far as possible 
make themselves rural encyclopacdias able at any moment to answer 
the questions of a commanding officer, and give him all the information 
which is required by troops moving acroes country that as a rule ig 
unknown to them. It may be said in conclusion, though this is a point 
upon which great reticence is required, that Sir Francis Lloyd has 
already found very important and responsible work for certain of the 
Guides.—I am, Sir, &c., Zz 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ENGLAND'S EFFORT.” 
[TO Tue Epiror oF THB “ SpecraTor.”)} 

Sir,—When I began to read your review of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s most 
useful endeavour to show Americans and other neutrals what our 
Empire has done, I as an Englishman hoped you would havo pointed 
out what Mrs. Ward obviously overlooked—viz., that tho title of hor 
book, unintentionally of course, seems to claim the whole effort as being 
“England's effort.” But your reviewer, of course also unintentionally, 
adopts the same view, and says Mrs. Ward could not have helped 
better to show neutrals “the immense effort England is making in the 
war.” Iam English, and should be indeed proud if this unparalled 
national effort were all England’s! But where would England's effort 
have been without the splendid work of the men and women of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Canada, and all the rest of the Empire ? Mrs. Ward may 
say: ‘* Do you eeriously suggest any one will object ? Surely they know 
that by England I mean, as my book shows, all the rest of the Empire ?” 
My experience is—and I have visited many parts of our British Isles 
including Ireland—that beneath the surface the feeling of nationality is 
as strong as ever, and I am convinced that we English do not attach the 
importance we should do to this fact. If wo did, we should not so often 
thoughtlessly give offence. Prussia is the acknowledged leader among 
the States of the German Empire, yet the Saxon or Bavarian or Wiirt- 
temberger resents being called a Prussian. We can understand bis 
attitude and yet feel a sort of aggrieved wonder if any protest is made 
against English assumption of honours not ours alone. If Mrs. Ward 
does not believe that this feeling exists, let her go into the distric‘s 
whence the Welsh, Irish, Scottish, and Canadian regiments had their 
being—she will very soon find that it is not for love of the English they 
are fighting. Who cannot ece that fine young officer of the Black Watch 
at his club in Edinburgh taking up Lngland’s Effort and then, finding it 
is the Empire's effort, dashing it down on the table with “‘ Dom it, mon ; 
did ye ever see the likes o’ that?” And his friend probably repli s 
““What d’ye expect ?”’ in a tone which implies they do not expect 
justice or fairness from the Sassenach. English authors, publishers, and 
journalists should beware of giving needless offence in this matter. If 
you ask a Welshman or a Scotchman or a Canadian what they think 
about it, probably the reply will not be in words—just a significant shrug 
of the shoulders, which speaks volumes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. R. B. Marston. 

[We deal with the subject of Mr. Marston's letter in our leading 
columns.—Ep. Spectaior.] 








“DOWN GLASSES !"—A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 
{To tHe Epirox oF THe “ S*EcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—After the vigorous appeals which were made in your columns 
some time ago in favour of ‘‘ Down Glasses” and prohibition during 
the war and for six months afterwards, I hope that you will give your 
hearty support to the National Campaign which is being carried on 
to secure this result. All over sixteen years of age who wish to sign 
the petition are begged not to delay, as the Campaign is to be closed 
Forms can be obtained at 11 Tothill Street, Wost- 


on July 25th. 
The wave of prohibition 


minster. England must not be behindhand. 
which has rolled over Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific is simp!y 
marvellous. “It isn’t the crank who is putting the liquor saloon out 
of business; it’s the business man, the railroad man, the banker, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the worker, tho men who have to depend on 
some one cle for efficiency of important work.” Of course people will 
say that “ prohibition will not prohibit.” In Winnipeg the Hudson 
Bay Company continued the sale after the Act was passed, and at once 
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the Attorney-Genoral confiscated every drop of liquor in their store. 

We must have equally strong officers hore in England when prohibition 

comes into effect.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. WiuLespzy 
]4 Frognal Gardens, N.W. (Bishop). 





THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT. 
[To THE Eprron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—Apart from the war, it is long since a more important announce- 
ment has appeared than that you reproduce from the Daily Chronicle 
that Government is purchasing all the breweries and public-houses at 
Carlisle. I share your hope that the policy of disintorested management 
will be given a fair trial, and I trust special caro will be taken in the 
se'cction of managers,on whom so much depends. Although you, Sir 
have often given prominence to this principle as exemplified in the work 
of the People’s Refreshment House Association and the Public-House 
Trust, it has been my experience that comparatively few people have any 
real understanding of the scheme. The basis is, as I need not tell you, 
that the manager receives a salary and commission on non-intoxicants 
but none on liquor. Some twelve years ago I spent a very interesting 
day visiting the “ Gothenburgs "’—as they aro called locally—in my own 
county of Fife. It was found then, just as you say it is found now, that 
opposition came both from the Trade and from Temperance extremists. 
There was a case at Kirkcaldy, where the Trust Company's application 
was opposed by two counsel, one representing the Trade and the other 
the teototalers ; but if I remember right the Bench granted the applica- 
tion. The “ Gothenburgs ” I visited seemed to be very well managed, 
end after payment of 5 por cent. to shareholders the balance was devoted 
to objects of public utility. For instance, in the previous year there had 
been voted at Cowdenbeath sums for the services of a district nurse, 
£50 to a cottage hospital, and over £100 to provide counter-attractions, 
such as concerts. At Kelty a reading-room and bowling-green had been 
provided out of surplus profits. Here, of course, we come up against the 
feclings of the extremists, who refuse to have part or lot in what the late 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson described as “ a covenant with sin and death.” But 
thore was good evidence that these “‘ Gothenburgs ” were doing valuable 
temperance work in a quiet way. Semi-drunken men were not served, 
women were not encouraged, and all liquor supplied was of the best 
quality obtainable. One disadvantage from which they suffered was the 
presence in the same village of the ordinary public-houses. Critics were 
not slow to allege that though there was a Trust house at So-and-so the 
drinking was as bad as over. As the whole Carlisle district is to be under 
control, this state of matters will not obtain, and if suitable managers 
are chosen I doubt not the results will be as satisfactory as they were in 
Scandinavia. It would seem that we are steadily if slowly approaching 
the time when the liquor trade will be taken out of the hands of private 
individuals. Trusts and companies do admirable work on a small scale, 
but in practice it would be very difficult for them to cover the whole 
country. Thero is only one central authority which can do that, and that 
is the Government.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Beraune. 
Russet House, Tadworth, Surrey. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
{To THe Epiror or tas “ Spectator.” 
§r,—Could you not follow up your article on Mr. Redmond'’s manifesto 
with another giving in more detail the facts and figures of the British 
administration and the British subsidies to Ireland for the past ten 
years or so? Surely we can state what wo have done for this country 
without undue “ bucking"’! I am a Scotswoman who has lived in 
the South-West of Ireland for tho past twenty-one years, and can 
testify to the marvellous improvement in the prosperity of the country 
during that time. But I cannot remember ever having seen or heard 
any acknowledgment by the Nationalist Press or Members for England's 
share in the work. On the contrary, a constant stream of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse is poured forth, or, at best, it is stated that England 
is only paying her “‘debt to Ireland.” The British trait of belittling 
their own achievements has been, I feel sure, a great mistake in Ireland, 
as I am convinced the people do not in the least realize what they 
really owe to British statesmen and British taxpayers. How should 
they when they are never told the truth ? I do not know if you will 
think my letter worth publishing, but I have written it because I feel 
very keonly that we should speak out and let the facts be known, and 
to try and stem this stream of misrepresentation, and oftentimes 
ebuse, that is constantly flooding Ireland and raising illwill and hatred 
throughout the country.—I am, Sir, &c., ScoTswoMan, 
AMERICA AND THE IRISH REBELLION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THB “ SpRCTATOR.”| 
6rr,—May I point out, in answer to Mr. Carlin, that the Govornmont 
in dealing with the Ulster and the Sinn Fein organizations, so far from 
differentiating betweon rich and poor or North and South, treated 
both alike ? Both wero left alone. (I am not defending such a course.) 
The Ulster Volunteers committed no overt act of rebellion, no murder, 
no destruction of property ; the Sinn Feiners did commit such acts. 
May I add that if the executions of rebels caused disgust in America, 
there is in this country a growing disgust at the ignorant or malicious 
criticism of England which comes from a certain section of Amoricans 
who from prejudice or indolenco have not mastered the conditions 
of our problems ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. &. Baus. 
(6 Lansdowne Road, Bromley, Kent. 





WAGES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
{To tas Epiron or tHe “SPEcTaToR.”| 

Sm,—Almost every day ono finds in the newspapers that tho workers 
in some part or other of the country aro calling for increased wares 
because of the increased cost of living. Although such a demand seoms 
to be justified and reasonable at first sight, there are grave reasons why 
employers should not be guided by sentiment in this matter, but should 
as much as possible discourage the domand for high er wages by giving 
the reasons against an advance. Tho Government has repeatedly 
enjoined the people to practise the utmost economy, because the war 
has brought about a great shortage of raw mater ial, manufactures, 
food, &c. It is difficult for people to economize voluntarily. The body 
economic adjusts itself to the shortage caused by tho war by the natura} 
effect of high prices which, at the same time, curtail consumption and 
increase production. Now if wages rise pari passu with the increased 
cost of living, the people have no inducement to restrict their purchases 

Of course, it may be said that the necessary restriction should be prac 

tised not by the workers but by the rich and the well-to-do. Unfor-. 
tunately, the rich and the well-to-do aro a very small minority, and a, 
the shortage of food and other commodities is very great, economy must 
be practised not by the few but by the many. High prices have therefore 
@ most salutary effect at the present moment, and that effect would be 
completely nullified by levelling wages up in accordance with the 
increased cost of living. Workers should welcome higher prices, which 
will reduce the consumption of food, &c., all round. Employers shou!d 
enlighten their workers as to the benofits of high prices, but at the same 
time steps should be taken to protect those workers who really suflor 
from high prices. Those are the unorganized and unskilled workors, 
agricultural labourers, &c., and these are the men who, owing to thvir 
lack of organization, cannot always obtain a rise in wages. Those whose 
wages have rison most are the best-paid British workers. They are the 
men who have suffered least from the rise in prices caused by the war.— 
I am, Sir, &c., > ae A 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY EXHIBITION. 
{To THe Epiror or Tus “ Spectator.” 

Sm,—The National Economy Exhibition at Prince’s Skating Club, 
Knightsbridge, will be opened by the Lord Mayor on Monday next at 
noon. It is unnecessary for me to go deeply into the reasons for holding 
this Exhibition. I touched upon them in my previous letter, and your 
admirable articles on the subject leave few arguments unstated. Theres 
are one or two points, however, that may usefully be emphasized 
Purchases made at the present time have this disadvantage, that th 

are governed by “war” prices, which tend to mount higher all the 
time. If people will deny themselves for the present and have patience 
to wait till the war is over, thoy can then make their purchases under 
conditions tending steadily to improve. The purchasing power of the 
sovereign is bound to recover, and those who have saved their sovervigas 
will get the benefit. Moroover, the postponement of private demands 
will bring this further advantage, that we shall have needs to supp 

and money to circulate when the large Government contracts ccase 
and work would otherwise be scarce. At a time when millions 
discharged soldiers are returning to tho labour market we can ca 
foresee the importance of such a reserve. It will go far towards bridging 
over the dreaded gap between our temporary prosperity and what is 
to follow, while contributing materially to the present benefit of 
change and shipping. The industrial classes, as the Lord Chance 
reminds us, are having the bulk of the money we are spending on the 
war, and it is they who will suffer most by the reaction. 
outlay of money is as largely in their own interest as in that of the 
State as a whole, and it is with that conviction that we have entered 
We have endeavoured tv 


Care in the 


upon our arrangements for the Exhibition. 
find all the thrifty devices applicable to domestic management and 
assemble them under ono roof. The more fanciful innovations have 
been discarded from a governing idea of practical usefulness. Lut 
enough has been collected to prove quite conclusively that fow deja 
ments of personal expenditure are without room for more econ 
methods. The Exhibition will be supplemented by a Confe 
about which I should like to say a word. Thanks to the “ United 
Workers,” who havo co-operated with us, lectures have been arranged 
to take place each day at 5.30 and 7.30—in a few instances at 3.; 
Amongst the speakers will be Lord Sumner, Lord Sydenham, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Sir Charles Addis, Mr. Hartley Withers, the Hon. R. H. Brand, 
Lady Ferrers, Sir George Paish, Mr. Perey Corkhill of Liverpool, Mr. 
William Schooling, Mr. A. E. Zimmern, Mr. R. M. Kindersley, Mr. 
W. L. Hichens, Mr. Drysdale Woodcock, Mr. Theodore Chambers, 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, Mrs. Hudson Lyall, Mrs. Arnold Glover, Mr. ‘T. 
Lennox Gilmour, Mr. W. A. Lawton, Mr. Christopher Turnor, and 
Dr. Parkin. In conclusion, the Exhibition will be open from June 26th 
July 8th betweon the hours of 11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Readers of the 
Spectator may assist its object by attending themselves and by sending 
their servants.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Srewaanr. 
Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, W.C. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrarox.”) 
Sir,—There are, perhaps, persons who will venture to forecast ths 


results of the election of a President of the United States which will tase 
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place on Tuesday, November 7th, 1916. 
one of many possibilities betweon this and that date may upset the mos 
Carefully constructed estimato. A great loss of American life by the 
action of a submarine at sea or by dynamite ashore, a murderous raid by 
Mexicans across the Rio Grande, an outbreak of civil war in Ireland, 
with well-known Irish-Americans participating—any one of these o, 
other similar possible disasters believed to have been engineered by 
Teutonic influences may well affect the result decisively in favour of 
that candidate who has succeeded in convincing his fellow-citizens that 
they can the more surely put their trust in his taking strong measures 


co 


for their safety. 
There are some English misconceptions of American politics which 
The most important of these relates 


may advantageously be removed. 
‘“* hyphenates.” The 


to the attitude of the German-Amcricans, the 
notion seems to be quite widely entertained that if this vote should be 
cast with any great degree of unanimity against Mr. Wilson, he would b® 
defeated. I do not think Mr. Wilson or his political managers will 
conduct their campaign on that theory. American politicians of al] 
parties have usually accounted the German-American vote as belonging, 
in a gencral way (and subject, of course, to some exceptions), to the 
Republican Party, whose candidate is now Judge Hughes. I notice that 
German-American newspapers have already begun to speak of him ag 
“ our candidate,” which is true only in the sense, I think, that he is the 
candidate of the party with which German-Americans have been in the 
habit of voting. When Germans and Hungarians emigrated to America 
in the period 1848 to 1850 to escape political oppression in their native 
land, they joined the party of Abraham Lincoln, the party of freedom 
to the slave and of their own political ideals. He was the first President 
of the Republican Party, and when the Civil War broke out they joined 
his armies in such numbers that Lincoln found it expedient, not only to 
organize them into whole brigades and even divisions, but also to 
commission no lees than ten of them as General Officers, among whom 
were Carl Schurz, who after the war was over became a member of 
President Hayes’s Republican Cabinet, Franz Sigel, Adolph von 
Steinwehr, and Julius H. Stahel (Hungarian). Peter J. Ozterhaus 
(Vrussian), who reached America in 1849 (twelvo years before the Civil 
War), commanded the 15th Army Corps on the Atlanta (Georgia) 
campaign in 1864 under General Sherman. Karl J. Von Herrmann 
(Prussian) was a Captain in my own (Regular) regiment. 

With this tradition, it was very naturai that when, some years lator, a 
large immigration of Germans took place for businoss reasons of various 
kinds, the newcomers should join their fellow-countrymen in the Repub- 
lican Party. I do not bolieve that Prosident Wilsoa has boon guided in 
his policy by foar of their hostile vote in the Joast: that vote does not 
belong to his party, and as a perty politician he musi reckon with it as 
host.ils to him unless (which is possible, but very unlikely) he should take 
such strong ground against England, France, and Russia as to induce a 
belief that he is friendly to the Teutonic Powers. 

The Irish in Amorica have generally been considered as an important 
element of President Wilson’s party, especially in the large cities on the 
Atlantic coast, and more particularly in Boston, Providence, and New 
York. 
can carry the State of New York with its forty-five cloctoral votes ; ho 
may conceivably be defeated evon if he carries this State: but unloss I 
am greatly deceived, I 
considerable majority in this (the largest) State in point of population, 


should say that, in ease he should get a very 


be will probably also carry the neighbouring States of Connecticut and 
“solid South ” will give him 
Yes, provided he can got 


y, Which with Indiana and the 
the victory. Can he then carry New York ? 
@ majority in the City of New York of a size sufficient to overcome the 
and this, again, 


New Jereey, 


pverego Republican majority in the rest of the State : 
deponds on the good faith of Tammany Hall (which is still the dominant 
pelitical factor in the city), and on the loyalty to thoir party of the Irish- 
Americans who form so large an ciement of the population. In November. 
1914, the Republican candidate for Governor of this State received 
145,507 more votes than his Democratic competitor. In November, 
1912, the combined vote of the Republican and Progressive Parties 
(now probably reunited) exceeded Mr. Wilson’s by 189,974. Secret 


Iam not one of them. An | 


| much may be forgotten afterwards. 





President Wilson cannot hope, I think, to be re-clected unless he | 





activities of priests and of Sinn Feiners will cause anxicty among the | 


President's political managers. 

The important leaders of tho Republican Party (Root, Choate, Lodge, 
and others) and of the Progressive Party (Roosevelt in particular) have 
declared their sympathies with the Allios. Can Judge Hughes, although 
tarred with the Teutonic brush for the timo being, remain in the position 
in which the “ hyphenates ” have placed him ? Is there not a possibility 
that kefore the contest proceeds very far cach candidate will vie with 
the other in :epudiating the Hun and all his works, knowing full weil 
Ss. R. H. 


that he cannot win with such an ally ?—I am, Sir, &e. 
, 


THEIR RELIGION, 


SOLDIERS AND 

(fo THE FDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. 
Sir, 
frequently unable to find their way about the Prayer Book, and 
ts of the 


seems to endorse them. 


I have read many comp’aints that our soldiers at the front ars 
are, 
they profess Your 
“Country Vicar” What are 
Most children go to the Sunday-school 


indeed, ignorant of the eclemen religion 
correspondent 
the antecedents of the men? 


of some denominat:on, and many get some religious instruction at home. 


| there are not many such schools. 


But as there are no means of testing what they learn, we may leave 
these sources of knowledge out of account. The men, then, have been 
brought up either at secular schools, Council schools, or Church schools, 
Those coming under the first head would, no doubt, be ignorant, Bus 
The children of the country schools 
and those of Nonconformist parents would be ignorant of the Prayer 
Book. But the Bible is generally taught, and taught very well. kt 
the Church schools both Bible and Prayer Book aro taught. Greas 
pains are taken, and the children leave with a good deal better know. 
ledge of th-se subjects than many of their elders possess, Of coursa 
But we are asked to believe that 
in a few years the children have so thoroughly lost what they once 
knew that they approach the sub;ect of their religion with perfectly 
blank minds. 

No, Sir, it won’t do. There must be some other explanation. May 
I suggest one? The young men of Creat Britain do not, I am 
afraid, always resist the temptation to pull the legs of those who 
are older and wiser than they are. If they find themsclves regarded ag 
totally ignorant of facts of common knowledge, they are quite capable 
of humouring the belicf that they are so. Hence the stories we get, 
and the demand for simplified Prayer Books in words of one syllabie, 
After all, the intellectual strain involved in having to find the Psalm 
and Collects for the day is not excessive, and we are paying a good deal 
for education.—I am, Sir, &ce., Norton QG. Lawson, 

Haddi:coe Rectory, Norwich. 

{Wo believe that our correspondent has hit upon the true explana. 
tion.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE LORD MAYOR AND RELIGIOUS 

{To THe Epiror or THe “ SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—In these days of exceptional pressure upon its restricted space, 
can the Spectator place on record the Lord Mayorof London’s suggestion 
for a Mansion House Conference on Religious Unity ? The proposal 
appeared a fortnight ago in the Daily Chronicle, and was followed up 
day by day for more than a week with the views of various religious 
leaders. On the whole, the Lord Mayor's idea that if the heads of the 
Churches could be got together they might arrivo at a fundamental 
agreement for the promotion of complete religious unity throughout 
But rocks were sighted. 
Ruskin wrote on 


UNITY. 


the British Empire was cordially approved. 
Needless to say, Sir Charles Wakefield saw them. 
** Fine art is that in which the head, tho heart, 
It is so in a well-ordered religious 


an Academy catalogue : 
and the hand move together.” 
system, and the Lord Mayor frankly confessed that his heart was before 
his head in the initial scheme he propounded : ** And yet I know very 
well that I am most truly myself and that I do my duty very much 
better when I trust to my heart.’” May I, a minister among the people 
whom Wesley declared to be “ the friends of all, the enemies of none," 
express the hope that the Lord Mayor will not let his dream die? Any- 
thing in the nature of organic reunion, as betweon the Church of England 
and any branch of Nonconformity, or even as between the varioug 
Nonconf ormist Churches, may be impracticable ; but there is abundany 
yious unity as a Mansion 





room for such a development of the spirit of reli 
House Conference would be sure to generate. What else could eventuate 
if the Lord Mayor put his guests to tests like these : “* Gentlemen of all 
the Churches, cannot you, in taese war days at Icast, arrange to pray 
together in every parish ? And can you not co-ordinate your activitica 
everywhere, often in alliance with the municipalities, for the common 
good ?”—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Harow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 

THE SIN OF WAR. 
{To Tak EpiTor oF Tug “ SprcraTor.”’] 

there are “ conscientious 
‘spocted, we must needs be 






Srr,—Since the State itself recognizes tha 
objectors ” to war whose scruples must bo 
tolerant of these who proclaim that war is a sin, not only for them but 
for these who do not share their views. But when pacificist propaganda 
takes the form of a book by several contributors who “ believe that wat 
is indefensible from the Christian standpoint,” and set forth reasons for 
holding that Christians who actively support the present war are wrong, 
it is perhaps time to eay that if the well-meaning contributors to that 





book are right, most of us are not only not Christians in their eens, 
If we pray “ Dofend 
owe 





but have no intention whatevor of being so absurd. 
us, Thy humble servants, in all assaults of our enemies,” it is becax: 
believe that war is a calamity, indeed, permitted by Divine Providence, 


se who risk their lives in the service 


but not in the least dogreo a sin in thé 


of a just causo. Nay, more, however sinful may ke these who engineered 





the atteck on the libortios of fro» nations against which we ere fighting, 
we do not almit that the German soldier who dces his duty and dies for 
The essociation of ultra-pacificist doctrine 
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THE WOODPECKER AND THE ‘ WARSPITE,’ 

[To THe EpiTos oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
§r,—Your columns often contain interesting references to lore of 
pirds and folk and ships. I submit a conjoint reference to all three, 
with, as coment, the woodpecker. But dialectically he was for centuries 
variously known by many names —speight or spight or speck, for 
example : whitwall, whetile, yale, hickwell, eccle, hackle, wood- 
wall, rainbird—and so forth. The Encyclopredia Britannica mentions 
woodspeight “erroncously written woodspite.” And now I must 
mention ancient history. After the Conquest, William, as a personal 
name, swept the board; then, John. For generations William and 
John were almost universal names. To allow of distinction between 
them, a trade or occupation name was added, or some personal peculiarity 
or resemblance, obvious or fanciful, was seized on, birds, beasts, and 
fishes being impartially pressed into the service. Amongst these 
would be, of course, the great green woodpecker, with his flaming head 
of “carrots.” A reference, indeed, to the Post Office Directory gives 
us at once Whittall, Whittle, Speaight, Speight, Speck, Woodall, and 
Rainbird. No doubt a wider search would give the rest, or most of 
them—worn down by use, perhaps, but still identifiable. And what 
was the resemblance to the woodpecker? Clearly, I think, a crop of 
“carrots.” In towns, where the woodpecker was unfamiliar, the 
red-headed man was uncompromisingly known as Redhead, Redman, 
Reed, Rud, Fox, or Rust—more politely, possibly, as Scarlett, Pink, or 
Rose; who knows? In the country, I take it, they called him the 
woodpecker. It is a curious reflection that a man should be walking 
about to-day with the name of Rainbird because some half-dozen 
centuries ago a forebear William (or John) had “auburn” hair! It 
was a great time for nicknames—and had to be so. The woodpecker 
himself fared no better than the rest. They called him the yaffle 
because of his jecring laugh, but what caught them most was his cranial 
development. In Orkney or Shetland, we read, spicker or specker is 
a large nail; we know the word as spike or spit or spigot. So they 
called the bird, in compliment to his formidable wood-splitting beak, 
the speight or speck. At least I think we may thus as rightly explain 
his name as that of the red-hcaded John (or William) they nicknamed 
after him. 

So much for the folk-lore and the bird-lore. Tho ship-lore follows it. 
A year or two ago somebody wrote to the Mariner's Mirror, the journal 
of the Society for Nautical Research, inquiring as to the etymology of 
‘Warspite.’ Eventually Admiral Beaumont wrote that when the 
‘Warspite’ was his flagship he tried in vain to trace the name. At 
last, chance gave it him. In ancient naval writings he found the 
word given as ‘ Warspeight’ and ‘ Warspeaght.’ (Mr. Wheatley, of 
Pepysian fame, informs me that the great Diarist has it ‘ Warspight.’) 
Admiral Beaumont had no doubt that the name was “ given to a ship 
or galley in the days when they rammed the enemy with their beak and 
made holes in the hull ”—like the woodpecker with his muscular_neck 
and powerful bill breaking into a tree in search of grubs or enlarging 
a hole for his nest, in fact. All of which points to the conclusion that 
the green woodpecker or “ speight,”” the red-headed man and a glorious 
succession of ‘ Warspeights’ or ‘ Warspites’ are all of a blood- 
brotherhood. And the moral to it, if moral there be, is that, altogether 
apart from “ Ginger for Pluck,” if the gallant captain of the present 
‘Warspito ’ is not himself red-headed, why, then he ought to be !—I am, 


Sir, &c., Dovetas Owen. 





LAND RECLAMATION: A DANGER TO COMMONS. 
(To tne Epirot or tne “ SrecTator.”|} 
§ir,—It is evident from recont articles in the Press that a new attempt 
is to be made to reclaim waste lands. The exprossion “ waste lands” 
is nowhero dofined, and this omission is causing much misgiving, because, 
in addition to the many millions of acres of so-called waste lands in 
private ownership, the country is the happy possossor of nearly two 
millions of acres of common land, which lawyors, in a technical senso, 
define as “waste land.” In tho evident recurrence of the almost 
forgotten agitation for the reclamation of waste land which fifty years 
#20 happily led to the foundation of the Commons Preservation Society, 
it is well to be reminded that at that time it was found that a large 
emount of the ground which it was suggested should be enclosed for 
agricultural profit was quite unsuitable for the object in view. It is 
also well to remember that at that time the friends of commons and 
open spaces were on the alort and cried “ Hands off!” With regard 
to our two million acres of commons to-day, thoir friends have incroased 
with each year that has proved the absolute need of these commons 
for the health, life, and enjoyment of tho people, and the cry of “‘ Hands 
off!” will certainly be much louder to-day. Thoso who are bent on 
what they call the reclamation of such land, which they speak of as 
“sandy heath,” have been a little unwise in showing their hands. I 
read in the Times of Juno 14th that they specify the whereabouts of 
the field of operations for their golden opportunity. “ A considerable 
acreage,” say they, “ of this sandy wasto will be found in Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey, and the Eastern Counties.” They 
tell us: “ Agriculturally, the land is at present waste, and noither the 
grass, nor the heather, nor the bracken is worth anything commercially, 
yet these are the sole products.” They assure us it is for the pre- 
liminary work of bringing these areas into cultivation that the large 
supply of cheap labour which the Government now commands will be 
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invaluable. We had thought that there was never a time in history 
when labour was more expensive or more scarce—but let that pass. 
What those of us who believe that “ men do not live by bread alone” 
feel is that, as an assct to the national life, health, rost, and onjoyment, 
it is precisely these wastes of Dorset, Hampshire, Sussex, and Surrey 
which are to-day invaluable. In tho same article from which I quote, 
I note with unconcealed satisfaction that the writer realizes that “ in 
an old and settled country like our own” those who are thus bent on 
land reclamation “cannot move without treading on somebody's 
corns.” One of those corns is “the right of frontagers to the sea,” 
another is “the right of common.” We can only express the hope 
that any attempt to interfere with this last right under any protext 
whatever will find that the commonor’s corn is much tenderor than 
it was fifty years ago, and in tho best interests of our national lifo we 
dare to cry at this early stage of the agitation, “ Hands off our commons 
and heaths!”—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawns.ey. 

[Clearly the ager publicus—i.e., all lands subjost to common rights, 
rights of way, and rights of recreation—must be strictly preserved from 
enclosure. The case of frechold land now waste and uncultivated is 
another matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GERMANY AND THE LOSS OF LORD KITCHENER. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPpRcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—As the lamentable loss of Lord Kitchener and his Staff is liable 
to be hailed in Germany—at least by the vulgar crowd (which is large, 
I fear)—as a welcome though tardy stirring of the hand of their Golt 
in answer to their continual curse of “ strafo England!” let us look a 
moment at this aspect. What isthe “ strafe England!” cry but cursing 
pure and simple ? Who curses but the man who is too woak to master 
and knows it? Did God ever kill a dog because an angry, coarse- 
mouthed fellow damned it? Shall He kill England—or one of her 
citizens—because Germany damns her? What is the eToct of the 
loss of this great man on us? Do we not doubly strive and train our- 
selves to be like him? Are the mass of us not morally and a>tually the 
better ? Is the nation not the moro glorious in his death ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
B.E.LF. An OrFicen. 





AN EPITAPH FOR LORD KITCHENER. 
{To tux Epiror or THs “ Srecraror.”] 
Srtr,—The manner of Lord Kitchener's death resalls the noble epitanh 
written by Propertius on the death of his friend Pao‘us, drowned off the 
coast of Asia Minor :— 
“Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare ost.” 
—Ei., I. 7, 12. 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. R. 





THE HYDE PARK PARADE. 
[To THE EpiroR OF THRE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—Many of my fellow Dublin “G.R.’s” agree with me in thinking 
that a curious omission has been made by not sending an invitation te 
us to participate in to-day’s Volunteer Parade in Hyde Park, esp >vially 
those of us who were on duty and took part in the quelling of the Sinn 

Fein rebellion. Who is responsible ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, June 17th. 
[Our correspondent has probably not noted thet the Volunteer 
No corps belong- 


— 


Seacar’s Busa. 


review of last Saturday was a purely London review. 
ing to a district outside the Metropolitan areca was allowe.l to be presont 
The mon of Kent, Surrey, and Essex were excluded quite as rig:dly 
as those of Dublin. In spite, however, of this wo should greatly have 
liked to see in Hyde Park thw gallant corps which helped to put down 
the Sinn Fein insurrection. They would have received a welsone that 
none of them could ever have forgotten.—Ep. Spectator.] 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

[To Tue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Srr,—If I read aright Lord Cromer’s most interosting article, his view 
is that the School of Oriental Studies should provide an adequate 
system of instruction for (1) British administrative officers and (2) com- 
mercial agents in the languages, customs, religion, and history of 
the peoples with whom they are likely to be brought in contact. But 
is there not a third class, that of missionaries, to whom such preparatory 
Missionaries properly equipped with 


THE 


knowledge is just as necessary ? 
the training that only such a school can give will be in a very different 
position, not only for meeting with natives of the highest class, but also 
for avoiding a stranger's errors of everyday life, from the comparatively 
unprepared young men—many of whom it is to be feared have to spond 
early (and invaluable) years in learning in the East what they might 
have learnt (to some considerable extent at least) in such a schoo! at 
home.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiium Grorce Brack. 


Ramoyle, Glasgow. 





OSSIAN BOOK CLUB (BRAILLE). 


* SpxcTaToR.”"} 


THE 

(To Tue Eptror or THE 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of readers of the Spectator to a very 
“special” Kttle Lending Library of Braille books that has beon started 
by a few book-lovers who wish to supply blinded readers of a 
literary and studious turn of mind with books which, though “‘ caviare 
to the general,” are nevertheless absolute food to the few ? The “ 0.B.C.,” 
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while by its name recalling the memory of one who was a “ first-class 
fighting man” as well as a Bard, does not wish to be for the duration 
of tho war or for the warrior only. Its volumes, which are steadily 
growing in numbers, are mostly small in bulk, and are of a literary, 
philosophical, and mystical naturo—quiet, nerve-soothing reading ; 
und in view of this aim I would venture to commend its existence to 
your readers’ kindly notice. Titles such as Plato, St. Ignatius and his 
Company, First Principles of Christian Citizenship will give some idea 
of the wares provided. The address is 4 Coleherne Terrace, S.W. 
Open Wednesday and Friday (1-11, 3-5).—I am, Sir, &c., IaNorvs. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 
{To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 


Srr,-—The liberal response made to the recent appeal for educational 
books for the use of British prisoners of war interned in enemy or neutral 
countries, and the welcome accorded to the scheme by those of our 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen abroad who have learned of and will 
benefit by it, lead me to think that your readers may be interested in 
seeing—by an example—how it works. 

The circular, issued from this office, which invited the responsible 
ofiicer in any camp to ascertain and notify me as to the needs, in the 
way of educational books, of the men interned there duly reached 
(through the kind offices of the Fore gn Office, the American Embassy 
in London, and the Amer'can Embassy at Sofia) the camps at Ph'lip- 
popolis and Tatar Pazardjik in Bulgar‘a. The senior British officer 
at the former place (a Captain in the King’s Own R.L. Regiment) 
writes that the scheme has been enthus‘astically received “ by both 
ofticers and men in the camp, who are looking forward to the prospect 
of be'ng able to set up an Educational Library in add't on to the ex'sting 
brary of fiction, especially as so many wsh to avail themselves of the 
exceptional opportunity of studying French, offered by our internment 
along with the French.” 

By means of the educational books which a gencrous public has 
supplied, and I hope will continue to supply, for the purpose, six parcels 
were the same day despatched from this office to Bulgaria containing 
literature (all to meet specific requests) on the following subjects : 
mathematics (dynamics, statics, mechanics, &c.), French, Span’sh, 
German, first-aid, accountancy, music, enginecring, law, physiology, 
zoology, chemistry, and physics. Fresh supplies of books will be sent 
from time to time to these and other camps as the stock available for 
the purpose permits. 

What is being done for our prisoners in Bulgaria and in Groningen 
(Holland), and was effected many months ago on a complete scale for 
Ruhleben, where a library (reference, lend’ng, and class) of over e'ght 
thousand five hundred educational books has been installed, I am 
hoping to be able, accord’ng to the means placed at my disposal, to do 
for all the camps in either enemy or neutral countries in wh ch British 
srisoners are confined. Perhaps, therefore, readers of this letter may 
ike to note the scheme and to communicate it to friends or relatives 
in any of,such campg Applications from them for educational books 
should, however, be put forward through the senior or other recognized 
British officer of the camp, and if possible, on a form for the purpose 
wh ch may be had on application to me. 

A circular explanatory of the Book Scheme and indicating the kinds 
of educational books for which requests are constantly reaching me 
from the camps may also be obtained on application by postcard.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Atrrep T. Davizs. 

Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. 





THE FRESH AIR FUND. 
[To cue Ep:ror or Tape “ Sprcraror.”’) 


§rr,—Will you allow me to bring to the notice of your readers 
the fact that the Fresh Air Fund is in dire need of support, if it 
is to continue its beneficent activities during the present year? 
As most of your readers will be aware, the object of tho Fresh Air 
Fund is to give a day of happiness in the open country, or at the sea- 
side, to the children of the very poor who are doomed to spend their 
childhood in the dreary slums of our great cities. The Fund also main- 
tains a number of special homes to which sickly children are sent for a 
fortnight’s recuperative holiday. It is no exaggeration to say that 
numbers of young lives have been saved by these holidays. Since 
I founded it twenty-five years ago, the Fresh Air Fund has given 
over three and a half million children from the slums of our great 
citios a day in the country, while nearly thirty-five thousand of the most 
needy have been taken for a fortnight to the country or the seaside. 

As all expenses of management are borne by the promoters, the cost 
per head is extremely low. Thus, for one shilling the Fresh Air Fund is 
able to give one child a day of happiness ; for 12s. 6d. a sickly child can 
be sent to a holiday home for a fortnight ; while £10 10s. will cover the 
entire cost of a special one-day party of two hundred children, with the 
necessary attendants. Every cot of £10 10s. is invited to have his 
own name (or any name he may select) associated with the special party 
he has provided. I am aware that your readers have a great many 
calls on their generosity at the present time. I would, however, 
ask them to bear in mind that a very large number of the childron 
who would benefit by the work of the Fresh Air Fund are the 
children of mea who are serving their country, and I would suggest 
that there can be no better way of expressing our gratitude to the man 
who is fighting for us than to look after his children during his absence. 
If any of your readers feel disposed to forward a donation, will the 

lease address the envelope to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ernest Keesell, 
26 Great Portland Street, London, W. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR PEARSON. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ““ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest ana 
importance to warrant publication. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” AND BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
We have received for the above Fund sums: of £1 Is. from Mrs. Maurice 
F. FitzGerald, Co. Dublin, and of £6 from “F. R. M.” 
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KOSSOVO DAY. 





[“ For an Angel of Peace, a faithful guide, a guardian of our souls and bodies let 
us ask the Lord.”—Serbian Liturgy.] , 


TO SERBIA, IN EXILE, 
Your land lies hushed in grief; seven months ago 
Glad Hope, expectant, died in bitter pain. 
Wrapt in a wintry shroud of pitiful rain 
A stricken country mourned her Dead. Yet know 
That from a thousand holy fanes below 
Rises the mighty voice of prayer: ‘“‘ Sustain, 
O God, these hearts by sorrow rent in twain, 
Bearing the burden of a Nation's woe. 
O God, the God of comfort, and the sole 
Defence of Kings and Keeper, grant them fet 
* Shelter and health, salvation and release’ ; 
Though, from afar, the noise of battle roll, 
Bid mighty Love environ them, and set 
One sentinel—the Angel of Thy Peace.” 

E. M. Jackson Mason, 








BOOKS. 
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FEDERATION.* 
Tne victory which the united British nation is resolutely determined 
to secure in the great contest now being waged is not in itself an end, 
Rightly considered, it is only a means for gaining further and ulterior 
ends. The general nature of the main objects which it should bo sought 
to attain is gradually beginning to formulate itself in public estimation, 
Of these, two are more especially occupying attention. The first 
is to endeavour to make some international arrangements which 
will obviate the risk of future wars. In dealing with this subject 
we must necessarily take account of the opinions entertained by 
foreign nations. The other is the Federation of the British Empire. 
This latter is a domestic affair, which may be treated exclusively by 
the rulers and inhabitants of the United Kingdom and those of the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Dependencies. Discussion on these points, 
though it can lead to no immediate practical result, is by no means 
useless. It is only by very full preliminary discussion that the way 
can be prepared for eventual action. Success in either direction, if 
it be at all possible, can only be secured by focussing the minds of political 
thinkers and practical politicians upon the various aspects of the issues 
involved. From one point of view, both of these questions present 
a certain identity of character. In both cases the principle involved 
will command almost universal assent. In both, also, there is room 
for a wide divergence of opinion as to the practical methods which 
may usefully be adopted in order to ensure the application of the 
principle. 

For many years past Federation has at intervals formed the subject 
of discussion in this country, but practical politicians have been able 
to cast in the teeth of its advocates that the latter have for the most 
part confined themselves to gencralitics, and have not brought forward 
any definite plan capable of giving effect to their programme. This 
taunt no longer holds good. Several attempts have now been made 
to formulate, in greater or less detail, specific schemes having the 
Federation of the Empire for their object. One of these is embodied 
in a very able work entitled The Problem of the Commonwealth,’ tho 
author of which is Mr. L. Curtis, a member of the Round Table group. 
The other, which advocates a solution of the question generally identical 
with that propounded by Mr. Curtis, is a very lucid exposition of the 
whole subject set forth, under the title of The Empire on the Anvi,? 
by Mr. Basil Worsfold, and commended to the attention of the publio 
in a preface written by Lord Sydenham. 

Broadly speaking, the problem to be solved is to devise some method 
under which the overseas Dominions of the Crown will be associated 
to a greater extent than at present with the direction of Imperial policy, 
and at the same time will bo able to preserve intact the local autonomy 
of each unit, on which the Mother Country has no desire whatever 
to encroach, and to the full maintenance of which the outlying portions 
of the Empire very naturally and rightly attach the utmost importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a more difficult question has never 
engaged the attention of politicians. Yet it would be a grievous egror 
to abandon the task with the commonplace reflection that it is hopeless 
to attempt to square a political circle. Both sides yearn for closer 
union. Both admit the manifest defects of the existing system. All 

* (1) The Problem of the Commonwealth. By L. Curtis. London: Macmillan and 
Co. {ls. 6d. net.]——{2) The Empire on the Anvil. By W. Basil Worsfold. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. (6s. net.} (3) Imperial Unity and the Dominions. By 


Professor Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
[12s. 6d. net.] 
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alike will be bitterly disappointed if British statesmanship proves 
itaclf bankrupt to the extent of being obliged to abandon the noble ideal 
involved in Federation. . 

Mr. Curtis and Mr. Worsfold alike consider that there is only one 
method by which this object can be attained. It consists in the mainte- 
nance of separate Parliaments to deal with the local affairs of each unit 
of the Empire, and in the establishment of a single Imperial Cabinet 
and a single Parliament to treat of all matters of general interest to all 
the units. “ Nothing short of this change,” Mr. Curtis says, “ will 
have the effect of placing British subjects in the Dominions on the 
same footing as those of the United Kingdom in respect of foreign 
as well as of domestic affairs.” Mr. Worsfold is equally emphatic. 
“No system of Imperial administration,” he says, “ which does not 
give the Oversea British a right to vote for the election of the members 
of a Cabinet-making and revenue-raising representative Chamber 
will suffice to put them on an equality with the Home British, or to 
restore to them the full rights of their British citizenship.” 

Simultaneously with the appearance of the works of Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Worsfold, a book, entitled Imperial Unity and the Dominions,3 
has been issued, the author of which is Professor Keith. Professor 
Keith was formerly an official of the Colonial Office, and it may be 
thought by some that his opinions are tainted to a rather excessive 
degree with the official spirit. But he writes with a very thorough 
knowledge of all the intricacies of Colonial Government. He is not 
by any means unsympathetic to the general principle of Federation. 
On the contrary, he says: “I yield to no one in admiration of the 
splendid and legitimate ideal of bringing about a true union of the 
Empire.” But he points out with merciless logio the very 
formidable obstacles which stand in the path of any immediate 
fealization of this ideal. His work is well worthy of the most serious 
attention. Both politicians and members of the general publio will 
be able to form a very fair idea of the “ pros” and “cons” of the 
whole question if they carefully study, on the one hand, the 
works of Mr. Curtis and Mr. Worsfold, and, on the other, that of 
Professor Keith. 

That the relations between the United Kingdom and the outlying 
portions of the Empire should remain practically the samo after the 
war as they were before its outbreak is not merely improbable, but 
almost impossible. The question which will have to be decided is 
whether reform should procced on the drastic lines advocated by Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Worsfold, or whether the practical difficulties which 
stand in the way of adopting their programme are so great that all 
concerned must, of necessity, fall back for the time being on some 
of the minor, but none tho less important, changes advocated by 
Professor Keith. It would be altogether premature to express 
any decided opinion on the merits of these alternative plans. Mr. 
Curtis, therefore, in the preface to his work, invites political leaders 
to suspend their judgment, and not to commit themselves or their 
followers definitely in either sense. This advice will almost certainly 
be followed. No request could be more reasonable. All that can be 
done at present is to await events, to summon a Conference at the 
closo of the war in order to discuss all the issues involved, to invite 
all concerned to formulate their proposals, and to resolve to approach 
the whole subject in a highly sympathetic spirit, and without undue 
adherence to preconceived notions based on arguments some of which 
have fallen into desuetude. 

Even now, however, certain preliminary conclusions may be drawn 
from the evidence which is already available. In the first place, it is 
clear that very little practical help is to be derived from reference to 
the experience of other countries. A policy of Federation has, indeed, 
been carried out, with varying degrees of success, in America, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. But in all these cases the proximity 
to cach other of the federated units has enormously facilitated the 
task. The fact that the component parts of the British Empire are 
widely scattered wholly vitiates any conclusions based on a presumed 
but fictitious analogy. 

In the second place, we need not be too much alarmed at the con- 
sideration that, as pointed out by Mr. Worsfold and othors, the existing 
Imperial system is “anomalous.” The epithet is quite correct, but 
the existence of anomalies is not in itself a sufficient justification for 
drastic change. The British Constitution teems with anomalies. The 
British Empire has so far thriven on inconsistency. The average 
Englishman rather prides himself on the fact that in political matters 
he is not a slave to logic or theory. It is true that we are threatened 
with disruption unless we become more logical. Nevertheless, continued 
confidence may be placed in the hardy tolerance of anomalies so far 
exhibited by the Anglo-Saxon race. It may well be doubted whether, if 
failure to secure the end ensues after every possible effort has been made 
to ensure success, the unity of the Empire will be seriously threatened. 
Sentiment and interest alike point to the advantages of continued 
union. Although it would be invidious, and is certainly unnecessary, 
to inquire closely on which side the balance of advantage lies, Professor 
Keith has rendered excellent service in dwelling on the fact that the 
benefits of unity are mutual. The Mother Country has need of the 
Dominions, and the latter have need of the Mother Country. 

For the rest, what are the main obstacles which stand in the way 
of complete Federation ? Mr. Worsfold thinks that “all really effective 
progress towards organic unity of the Oversea and Home British has 





been barred by the United Kingdom practice of free imports.” That 
there is some truth in this view of the case cannot be doubted, but 
it would be altogether erroneous to suppose that if the system of free 
imports into the United Kingdom were abandoned, all the most serious 
obstacles to Federation would disappear. Such is far from being the 
case. However this may bo, nothing is more certain than that the 
system of free imports into the United Kingdom will have to be either 
abandoned or greatly modified. Import duties will have to be imposed 
for revenue purposes. Thus the whole situation, more especially from 
the point of view of the Free Traders, will be materially altered. Moro- 
over, speaking as one convinced of the economic advantages of Free 
Trade, I may say that, for my own part, I consider that, in present 
circumstances, the political should be allowed to predominate ovor 
the economic arguments to such an extent as to permit of preferen- 
tial treatment being accorded to the Dominions, Colonies, and 
Dependencies. But it must be subject to certain limitations. Ia 
the first place, although tke French Government would haye no real 
right to complain, inasmuch as they give preferential treatment to 
their own Colonies, it would bo in the highest degree impolitic to adopt 
any measures which would seriously alienate the sympathies of Allies 
who have stood so nobly by us in the hour of trial. In the second place, 
the preference must not be so marked as to encourage the revival of 
the notorious abuses which occurred in bygone days. Moreover, it 
has to be remembered that as yet we know nothing certain as to what 
trade advantages, if any, the Dominions will be prepared to give in 
return for preferential treatment at British ports. Mr. Deakin stated 
very emphatically in 1908 that no preference could be given ia 
Australia to British manufactures which would in any way hampor 
the development of a Dominion industry. Incidentally, I may remark 
that if, as the London Chamber of Commerce has recently proposed, 
all raw materials are to be admitted free into the United Kingdom, 
it is essential to define what the term includes, and this, it is generally 
admitted, is a very difficult task. 

The question of commercial relations between the several parts of 
the Empire, important though it is, sinks, however, into insignificance 
by the side of the other issues which will be raised if Federation 
in the full sense of the word is to be seriously considered. Professor 
Keith says: “ The question of fiscal relations is no Jonger the point 
of most concern in the connection between the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions, the centre of gravity of these relations having shift 
from trade to foreign policy.” There can, I think, be no doubt of 
the truth of this statement. The situation of the self-governing 
Dominions as regards the conduct of foreign affairs is, indeed, well- 
nigh intolerable. It certainly must be changed, at least, to the extent 
of keeping the Dominion rulers, and to some extent their Parliaments, 
better informed as regards the conduct of foreign policy than has 
heretofore been the practice. If this were all that was required, a solution 
of the problem would not present any very insuperable difficulties, 
But it is going a long step further to create an Imperial Parliament 
and an Imperial Cabinet. The adoption of this thoroughgoing reform 
will be quite impossible unless both sides to the partnership are prepared 
to make great sacrifices. The people of the United Kingdom would 
have to submit to the complete subversion of their time-honoured 
Constitution, and to the surrender of their exclusive Imperial powers. 
The people of the self-governing Dominions, besides making very 
serious changes in their fiscal policy, would have to agree to material 
alterations in their existing Constitutions, and to the surrender of theis 
exemption from Imperial taxation. 

Mr. Worsfold, after dealing at some length with the reasons which 
might conceivably induce the people of the United Kingdom to maka 
the sacrifices required of them, finally comes to the conclusion that 
“there is only one recompense which they will consider adequate, 
and only one ground upon which an effective appeal for their support 
can be based. It is the well-founded belief that the organized strength 
of the British Empire will suffice to assure peace to the peoples within 
its borders, and, in concert with the kindred Anglo-Saxon system of 
the United States of America and other friendly eon, to maintain 
the peace of the world.... The Federation of the British Empire will 
do more than any other single event to rid the civilized world of the 
cruel and wasteful militarism by which it has been so long oppressed.” 

As regards the willingness of the self-governing Dominions to make 
the sacrifices which would be required of them, we can know nothing 
definite until, after the assembly of another Conference, tke responsible 
representatives of the various outlying parts of the Empire have 
expressed their views. Until that time arrives, we shall all do well 
to follow the advice of Mr. Curtis, to maintain an open mind, but to 
suspend the formation of any final or matured opinions. Both politicians 
and the general public will then be able eventually to judge whether 
it is better to bear those ills we have or fly to others that we know 
not of. Cromer, 





VERDUN TO THE VOSGES.* 
Ir Mr. Gerald Campbell had only written about such experiences aa 
other visitors to the front have had, his remarkably readable book would 
have deserved high praise on its merits. But he has done much more 
than that; he has written of experiences which no other English corre- 
spondent has had, and his book must be placed among the few which 
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are really informing even to those who are familiar with the facts of 
the war. He is evidently a man of enterprise—without much enterprise 
he could not have reached and stayed so long on what was officially 
forbidden ground—but he is also a man of fine and just feelings, and 
before the reader has gone very far into the book he has become aware 
that Mr. Campbell’s commendation is worth having, and that his 
strictures are not directed where they are not deserved. His fault is a 
iking for digrossion3 indalged rather too far. We enjoyed his spirited 
defence of his own profession as capable of rendcring very valuab'e and 
positive service to narmy in the ficld. His own work certainly supports 
his case at every point. We doubt, on the other hand, whether he was 
wise in this book to compare the character of the French and British 
efforts. The French cannot possibly be admi ed too much, as all 
Englishmen agree; but when the journalist is acting as interpreter, in 
accordance with Mr. Campbell’s own high theory of his functions, he is 
liable to be misunderstood by friends and neutrals alike if he uses a 


comparison in order to inspire his countrymen to further endeavour. | 


Englishmen know what their own efforts have been, and are not likely 
to be misled as to their magnitude. Of course they should aim at ever 
doing more, but they know that what has been accomplished is indeed 


‘immense. Neutrals and even our Allies, however, are naturally apt to 


regard an obviously competent observer (who has proved his title to | 
eredibility by accurately interpreting what he has seen abroad) as an | 


accurate interpreter also of his own countrymen to others. But when 


the interpreter is in reality acting as prophet and goad to his own people | 


there may easily be some misunderstanding. 
Mr. Campbell, accompanied by M. Fleury Lamure, went as repre- 
sentative of the Times to the Eastern Frontier of Franco early in the 


war correspondent in the old sense is not quite extinct. 
which he followed was that about which Englishmen know least. 
Thousands of newspaper readers who have learned the details of the 
battle of the Marne, and could show you exactly how and why Kluck 
marched across the British front, and how the “ taxi-cab Army” of 
Paris was suddenly thrown into the Lattle so as to turn the scale, 
have heard hardly anything of the glorious defence of the French Eastern 
Frontier from Verdun to the Vosges. Yet without that defence the 
battle of the Marne could not have been won by the Allies. Castelnau, 


Foch, Pau, and Dubail are the heroes of Mr. Campbell's deeply interesting | 
| Germans (who certainly 


narrative. When he arrived at Belfort ho ascertained for the first time 
that the fortress was not really invested, or even seriously threatened. 
The Germans had announced from Berlia that they had already captured 
two of the forts, A similar falsehood had caused the world to believe 
for a short time that the German line must be drawn on the maps west 
ef Nancy. Nevertheless the outlook was grave enough in all conscience 


at the time when French and British troops were being driven back to | 


the Marne, and it had only just been recognized that the first light-hearted 
inrush of the French into the lost provinces had been a military mistake 
which marked down the authors of the scheme as officers unfitted for 
high commands, 
Army’s intellectual reconstruction, and in some sense of its physical 
rehabilitation, in a very dark hour. On> feels that people who can 
thus hold themselves together, and emerge from the time of storm and 
eclipse much stronger than before, can do anything. 


a“ ; i ; > sy" ta tamnn $ | 
A fact which is now to us is Mr. Compboll's s:atomont that in the | men of war, ready to take their placo by the side of the finest soldiers 


days immediatoly before tho war the Fronch outposts were withdrawn 
in order to avoid any possibility of war being unnecessarily brought 
about by frontier “incidents.” Unfortunately the Germans simply 
took advantage of this disinterested sacrifice to the cause of peace. 
They entored French territory and killel and stole before war had 
begun. Of tho affair at Suarce, which was only one of several, Mr. 
Campbell says :— 

“Early in the morning of the samo fateful date (August 2nd, 1914), 
two cyclists and sevon troopers of the German 22nd regiment of Dragoons 
rode into the village and informed the inhabitants that it was conquered 
territory. Lator in the day an officer; a non-commissioned officer, and 


up the telephone apparatus, forced a provision convoy, consisting of 
nine men, two waggons, and twenty-two horses, on its way to Belfort, 
to turn round end accompany them to Germany. The waggons and 
horses were taken as loot ; the men were presumably the first spocimens 
of the now kind of civil prisonor which, during the war, the Germans 
have been pleased to label as ‘ hostages.’ But in time of peaco it is 
not the custom of civilized nations to take either loot or hostages from 
their neighbours, and, since there were no soldiers engaged in the affair 


on the French side, and therefore no fighting, the act could not be | 


Nor is there any question of the 
y q 


You 


defended as an act of retaliation. 
officer having done what he did merely on his own responsibility. 


cannot take a troop of Fiench horses and waggons and men into Germany | 


and hide thom undor a bushel. Tho officer would not, in fact, havo 
dared to commit the crime of international robbory and kidnapping, 
and then carried off his spoil with him to barracks, unless he had known 
that it would be condoned by his superior officers. In other words, 


did-what he was told to do. Tho facts of the incident, as I have given 
them, are indisputable. If, at tho time when the British Cabinet was 


weighing the reasons for and against joining in the war, there were | 
any of its members who doubted the extent of Germany’s guilt, the | 


story of Suarce may well have played (as I have heard it did) an 
important part in helping them to make up their minds. For it was 
possibly the earliest positive evidence which proved beyond a shadow 





| exactly as thoy had been meant to do. 
| tho XVth a Corps in tho centre wore too far in advance of the 
. ‘ . - — : . » | XXth on their left an XVIth on their right. 
war, and his success in reaching his objective without any special | pact d the XVith on their righ 


suthorization, and in securing wherever he went the friendship and | 
confidence of Generals and Prefects, proves that, after all, the office of | 
The fighting | 


| pre-war period. 


Mr. Campbell’s story is a wonderful record of an | 





of doubt Germany’s deliberate intention of going to war. 
I know, tho story has not previously boen published, at all ovents j, 
any dotail, and therofore it may be of a certain a nount of historical 
intozest to give the names of the nine Frenchmen who wero made 
prisonors of war beforo war was declarod. Thoy were: Edouard Voelin 
(58 yoars of age), Eugine Mattin (52), Francois Verthe (66), leidese 
Skup (57), Céléstin Fleury (55), Honri Féga (53), J. Pierre Marchal (51) 
Charles Martin (29), and Emile Mouhay (29). The last two had beon 
passed 23 ‘bons pour l’arméo”’ in the class of 1914. Tho rost wore 
obviously far boyond tho military aze. Two of the nino have died 
during their indefensible imprisonment in Germany.” 


Mr. Campbell dates the revival of the true French military spirit and 
science on the Eastern Fronticr from the serious defeat at Morkange, We 
jmag'ne that most Englishmen have never even heard the name. The 
Germans speak of the battle of Met, but Morhange is more accurate, 
Theat battle brought to an ond the rollicking «lan in which the original 
uncircumspect advances on such places as Altkirch and Miilhausen wery 
conceived. Only great soldiora could have risen from the ashos of such » 
shattering of hope and turne] safely from tho fostival spirit to a vory 
bitter reality. As Mr. Campbell says, there is honour, not disgraco, in 
the whole story of Morhange, and therefore the French need not be 
ashamed to speak of it :— 


“Without doubt the composition of their force was fully known t» 
the Germans long kefore they suddenly found themeclves confronted 
by the far supericr numbers baced on the carefully preparod positions 
at Morhange and Sacrburg. The trap hed teen set and the path up 
to it baited with true German thoroughness, and the French romped 
into it with their eyes dazzled by the glare of their previous succexsos, 
Ween the fatal moment came 


Thoy had plenty of 
dash, theso men of the south, too much, in fact, for in the ardour ef 
thoir advance they had outrun tho artillery which should have supported 
them. But when they came up against the solid barrier of the Bavarian 
Army Corps from Strassburg and Ssarburg their bolt was shot. Even 
if thoy had keen strong enough to break through the impossible oddg 
and positions before them, thoy had not, in any case, the same compelling 
eentimental interest in the reconquest of Lorraine as the mags of men 
forming the armies of the east. They were far from their homes on 
the shores of the Meditezrancan. Compacstively speaking, they were 
stranzers in a strango land, and on some of them the feoling may have 
had a depressing effort. At first thoy fought as bravely as could be 
wished, but the odds and tho slaughter (far heavier than any that had 
89 far been seen in the war) and the general impossibility of the situation 
were too much for them, and at last they broke and fled. The French 
estimate of their total losses was something less than 10,000: the 
exatgorated) claimed to have taken that 
number of prisoners alone, besides over fifty guns. That, as far as [ 
can gather from men who took part in the battle and the subsequent 


| retreat, is a fair general account of what happened at Morhange. If 


that is so, then shame is certainly not the feeling with which the disaster 
should be regarded. Both it and its causes belong essentially to the 
At some moment during tho war the French army, 
as well as tho French people, was born again. For the XVth Army 
Corps, and perhaps for othor units in the armies of tho cast, the blood- 
drenched battlefield of Morhange was the agony-chamber of that new 
birth. On August 20th they were flying in confusion tewards Lunéville 
and Nancy. But evoa while they fell back, almost as soon as ther found 
thomselves under the steadying influence of the 75's of the XXth Corps 
and Goneral Dubail’s left wing, the change began. Two or three days 
later, when they had keen rested and reformed behind the curtain 
of the divisions with which they afterwards shared the defence of 
Nancy, they wero different men. They were no longer tho happy-go- 
lucky children of the south, brilliant in deed but deficient in the power 
of resistance. One battle had mado them sessonod, stern, resolute 


of France, because thoy wero thomselves, as they afterwards proved 
over and over again, in front of Nancy, and in the Argonne, an army 


| of horocs. And that is why I'rance should think of Morhange with 


pride.” 

Tho genius for quick adaptation of Castelnau, Pau, Dubail, and Foch 
was shown in their refusal to trust to fortresses. Probably the French 
infantry soldiors were sustained by the thought that “ 
Belfort, Epinal, Toul, and Verdun lay behind them ; but the Gencrals 
who were now at the head of affairs had quickly leaped to a true under- 
standing of the position, and made up their minds that unimpressive 


impregnable ° 


: - | trenches of earth, and not steel and concrete in gigantic masses, must 
twelve troopers of the samo regiment appeared, and after breaking | . a eee 


be their protection. Tho Generals saved the Eastern Frontier of 
France in open country well in advance of the fortresses. While Dubail 
prevented the Germans from advancing Letween Epinal and Toul, 
Castelnau fought the great battle of the Grand Couronné of Nancy. 


| This was a pitched battle lasting three weeks, and on its issue depended 


the safety of all the Froach armies further north. Tho armies in the 
East by their splendid stand in front of Nancy helped to make the 
victory of the Marno pcssible. 

There is much else that we should like to quote. The treatment of 
Lunéville during the temporary German occupation of the town was 
charactcristically brutal, and in some revolting particulars bestial. But 
all such facts are familiar, and we must take as our last extract for 
quotation what Mr. Campbell says about the rather mysterious sur- 


. : . »nder of Manonviller, the solitary fort which stands a few miles east of 
like the Roman centurion, he was a man set under authority, and only | = —s 7? " 


Lunéville :— 


“It was supposed to be immensely strong and considerably feared 


by tho Gormans. Thore are many stories about its fall which may or 
may not be true. Some poople say that the garrison only lost four or 
five killed and wounded, that right at the beginning of the attack it was 
found that the telephone communication with Toul had been cut off, 
and even that its guns wore never fired at all. But in any case it is 
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certain that the garrison of nine hundred men surrendered on 
August 28th after a two days’ bombardment, probably carriel out by 
two Austrian 305's stationed on the frontier at Avricourt, and that 
it was loudly whispered and widely believed thnt there was something 
ueer about the matter. Since Longwy was able to hold out for three 
weeks there cannot, I am afraid, be much doubt that there was some- 
thing curious about the surrender of its stronger sister-fort, which 
was swept out of the way of the German advance like a sand-castlo by 
the waves of the sea.” 
As all the garrison are prisoners in Germany, we shall have to wait for 
the truth till the end of the war. The unexpectedly rapid fall was only 
one among the multitude of dark and depressing disillusionments in 
August and September, 1914, which the Freach military spirit survived 
and turned to glorious gain. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR TIME.* 


Tne title of Mr. Mais’s book is slightly misleading, since the sketches 
of which it is made up deal with Public School life before as well as during 
the war, and this composite character inevitably involves the adoption 
of varying standpoints. In his preface he vigorously combats the 
view that nothing will be tho samo after the war as it was before, and 
that everything is in the melting-pot ; and he deprecates all revolutionary 
or violent changes of the Public School system, not mezely on the 
ground that the needed reforms must be typically English and come 
from within and slowly, but also because “there is something not 
merely sentimentally but inefably precious in the spirit of the Public 
could never be regained.” He frankly admits 
vt is wrong with the system: “aa idolatry of 


+ 


Schools which once lo 
that there is much t! 
physical prowess to the detzimeat of the cultivation of the brain, a 








lack of imazination, and a blindness to the beautiful which almost | 


” 


Theso things, he maintains, “can be and are slowly 
” Yet only a fow pages further on he speaks of the 


passes belicf. 
being remedied. 
“extraordinary and unbelievable renaissance that has come about in 
our Public Schools since and through the war”’ w:th special refsrence to the 
appreciation of poctry, and devotes threo chante:s to showing that, from 
having been regarded by the majority as a boro, the O.T.C. has become 
the one thing that matters just now at the Public Schools. With all 
that he says of the keenness of boys and masters in this connexion, 
ef the value of the corps os a new alternative for the non-athletic, 
and as an instrument of practical Nature study, no one who knows 
anything of our Public Schools is likely to disagree ; and we welcome 
his spirited protest against the view that this sudden renascence of 
interest in military stratezy and tactics is likely to foster a love of 
jut the emphasis with which he insists on this renascence 





militarism. 
rather detracts from the cogency of the arguments and illustrationg 
which he adduces to show later on that the human boy remains un- 
altered, and that no bigger mistake could possibly be made than to 
believe that, because there is a war on, the youth of to-day- has “* suddenly 
hecome quictened, chastened, angelic.’”’ There is truth in both views: 
human nature remains the same though its manifestations may undergo 
modification, and Mr. Mais is inclined to overstate both positions. 
He tells us how he returned to his school 





He is a man of many moods. 
disquicted, dejected, and perhaps unduly depressed ; how as he woke 
up next morning a glow of heartfelt thankfulness filled his being; how 
he saw in chapel the hundreds of faces he had “s9 grown to love, all 
fresh with the imperishable glow of youth, all imbued with the Goce 
given gifts of health and determination ”’ ; and he closes the first day 
of the Summer Term with the conviction that “after the happy warrior, 


the schoolmaster of to-day is by far the most to be envied of those who | 


” 


mould and influence the nation of the future. 
* Raeging,” written evidently in a spasm of dejection, we read thit 


But in the chapter on 


boys “have no imagination, and consequently never tire of being | 


cruel *’ :— 

“ They are precisely on the same moral level with snakes and cate in 
this, that their absolute lack of any imaginative faculty makes them 
emack tlicir lips over the sight of an old man in pain at their malicious 
efforts to drive him out of his mind again and again and again. 
never tire.” 


| one man’s life-hobby can be profitably accommodated to the needs o 


They | 


On this subject Mr. Mais claims to be an authority, for “! spent the | 


best years of my life as a boy in trying to devise new tortures for a 
man who had been kindness itself to me, but who had the misfortune 


to stammer and blush. As a consequence I learnt nothing, and he 


gained a whole-hearted loathing for the whole race of boys” :— 


“This ragging of incapable masters by boys is only comparable to 
the silly goose-cackle of the country yokel when he sees 2 bicycle * skid’ 
in the wet, and a girl fall and cover herself with mud. Thet is his notion 
of humour; a boy’s sense of humour is about as much developed : 
to see a master or a friend in real agonies (spiritual, of course; physica 
bullying is slowly becoming unfashionable; we have now got to the 
refined stage of inflicting torture on the soul: mere arm-twisting was 
humane by comparison)—this is a source of inexhaustible delight : 
it is surely a sign of human progress that by the time he reaches Oxford 
he is content to derive amusement by leaping on to a bonfire made from 
his own and his friends’ furniture. I can think of nothing in school life 
which so sickens mo as this distorted sense of humour on the part of 
nearly all boys. One moment and I am pessionately declaiming a | 
passage of Shakespeare, making myself believe that I really am culti- 
vating a sense of honour, of pathos, of proportion, of real humour in | 
the minds of my boys; they really look as if they are gaining something ; | 
they think they are too: five minutes later they have left me and I | 
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hear thom in an adjoining classroom shouting, clamouring, unanimous 
in one groat burst of raucous, empty laughter as the blackboard (by 
special arrangement) falls on old ‘ Flatfoot’s’ head. It makes one at 
times almost despair of the wholo race of boys; whereas, in my calmer 
moments, I can quite sce that it is not the fault of the boys: it is the 
whole pernicious system that encourages thom to grow up like thia, 
There is no trace of a healthy side in the ragging of masters by boys.” 
When Mr. Mais talks of “ the whole pernicious system ” we cannot be 
certain whether he means the Public Schoo! system, with its “ ineffably 
precious ”’ spirit, or the system under which the teaching staff is largely 
recruited from the ranks of men unable to keep discipline. Anyhow, 
it is tolerably clear that he is not satisfied with things as they are, and, 
while deprecating a cataclysm, offers a number of specific suggestions 
for remedying existing evils and difficulties. Thus in his chapter on 
“Chapel,” while unhositatingly maintaining that if England is to 
continue to be the great nation she has become she must be definitely 
Christian in her outlook, he advocates voluntary attendance, or the 
reduction of obligatory attendances to three a week. He would like 
tc see the senior boys taking some definite part in the :ervice and the 
lay staff employed in prayer reading. He finds too great a cleavage 
between chapel and the rest of school life, and holds that the study of 
the Bible, psalms, and hymns should be brought more frequently into 
classroom weekly work. He urges a drastic revision of school hymns, 
pleading for the exclusion of those which are dismal and retributory and 
for a more liberal use of those which lay stress on the friendliness of God. 
In another sphere he recommends the multiplication of school debating 
and literary societies, with the proviso that they must not be master- 
ridden. He is tremendously down on “ cribbing 
“*Cribbing’ is just as much an offence against the rights of man as 
cheating, lying, impurity, or stealing. How, then, to deal with it ? 
First, I suggest, by making work so interesting that boys will begin 
to work for work’s sake. It is no use laughing at such a notion as crack- 
brained, weak-kneed, or even as an impossible ideal. It can be done, 
because it has been done. In English I do it, and Heaven knows I 
am no born teacher. Make a boy see that there is something vastly 
entertaining in the subject, explain to him thoroughly the use that it 
will be to him hereafter; if it is a merely disciplinary subject no good 
in itself, scrap it; scrap it at once and substitute a live subject in its 
place; the theory that a thing is good for you in proportion cs it is 
distasteful has gone for ever; make a boy sce that the subject is your 
own life-hobby and is evory bit as important as (say) cricket or football, 
that even grown men in the world outside continue such a study for 
pure pleasure until their lives’ end, and the artificial stimulus of matke 
and examinations—the bane of the usher’s existenco—will por «mg 
for ever, end naturally with the marks will likewise vanish ‘ cribbing,’ 
for there will be no point in it. Punishment must go; marks must go ; 
and then, and then only, will interest revive and ‘cribbing’ die. It 
is no use tolling me that masters are not capable of bringing this about. 
Sack all those who confess their inofficiency, and bring in a new régime. 
It only neods courage, an indomitable optimism, and catching your 
boy young ; it might perhaps be as well to hang all parents and relatives 
who indulge in dangerous reminiscences, but, as we have neglected 
parents for so long, perhaps wo might continue to do so with impunity. 
After all, they do not matter much either way; it is the future we are 
trying to save, not tho past.” A 
Mr. Mais would, further, but encourage the 
general use of good translations by all forms. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of this view, which, we is 
already adopted in some schools. As for working for work's sake, 
Mr. Mais has omitted to notice that at the moment the difficulty is 
greatly enhanced by war conditions. Boys will work harder than 
they ever did before for a specific object—chiefly for that of gaining a 
commission. But there is a notable falling off in enthusiasm for study 
for its own sake. As for the “scrapping” of disciplinary subjects which 
are no good in themselves, the phrase is really a contradiction in terms, 
How can a thing have any disciplinary value which is “no good in 
itself” ? Enthusiasm is infectious; but there is no guarantee that 


fa 








not only sanction 


believe, 


whole class of bo s. He believes in the prefect system, but condemns 
its present working, largely because of the fetish-worship of the 
athlete :— 

“Our leaders of the future ought to be men of highly developed 
aesthotic taste, possessed of that vivid imagination which prompts men 
first of all to think of the cause of ——— progress rather than of 
material success; we have too long left the affairs of the State in the 
hands of meterial-minded, selfish men. All this * will never do.” There 
is but ono cure. You can only influence a nation as you influence an 
snimal, by catching it young. The present system of * prefectorial 
government’ is ideal in theory, but we should see to it that no boy 
shall be allowed to lead others unless he has proved himself to be 
devoted to the cause of real progress, and has ideas beyond the 
world of school.” 

Mr. Mais laments our ‘ 
alike are eaten up by tradition,” and he draws a sad picture of the hard 
lot of the enthusiast, the reformer, and the individualist. He is an 
ardent supporter of unofficial, irregular school magazines as an outlet 
for the spirit of literary adventure and independence and a training- 
school for the writers who will really matter in the next generation. 
Returning to the question of athletics, he finds one of the greatest 
benefits of the war in the depreciation of their value in consequence of 
the rise cf the O.T.C. But the average boy, he contends, is even now 
driven too much; he advocates a “ slack afternoon” now and then, 
when a boy should be cllowed to do whatever he pleases to counteract 
the effect of the other days. He is all for keeping boys physically fit and 
encouraging the team spirit, but gives a lurid picture of the overtraining 


‘ stereotyped conservatism.” “ Boys and maste:s 
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and overstrain of the boys who take part in a Junior House match. Turn- 
ing to the question of the staffing of schools in war time, Mr. Mais dis- 
cusses the employment of “ dug-outs” with great frankness. Their 
“cocksureness’’ as to the superiority of the old methods estranges them 
from reformers, and they are not always able to hold the junior boys. For 
while he dislikes the drill-sergeant, policeman type of schoolmaster, 
ho frankly admits that a man must be able to handle boys before he can 
teach them anything. Here, then, comes in his plea for the employment 
of disabled officers to relieve and strengthen the existing staffs. They 
would, he is convinced, be assured not only of a welcome but of the 
admiration of the boys, who would listen to the appeals of men versed 
in tho realities far more readily than to those of ordinary pedagogues; 
and their assistance in the O.T.C. would be invaluable It may be 
objected, however, that if disabled officers are fit for schoolmastering, 
they would probably be fit for training In a chapter on holiday 
tasks he dwells on the greater efficacy of the present-day plan of com- 
bining manual energy with military training, bodily energy with 
intellectual effort, and the broadening effect of the fusion of classes 
brought about by war-work. 

The “ Gallery of Schoolmasters,” a survey of the dominie in literature 
and fiction, opens well with the extraordinarily sagacious and 
far-sighted passage from Fuller, and the references in Johnson and 
Lamb are worth quoting. But it is characteristic of Mr. Mais’s method 
that he should dismiss all nineteenth-century books on school life, from 
Eric to Stalky, as “‘ romantically impossible and hopelessly out of date,” 
and that he should single out Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Mr. Perrin and Mr, 
7 raill for its “ uncanny ” and “ magical” reality It is, to put it mildly, 
highly arguable to say that here for the first time wo have picturos 
drawn from the master’s point of view. Evidently Mr. Walpole’s 
book has upset Mr. Mais very much, and quite needlessly, for, by his 
own showing, it is a gross caricature in one important particular. Tho 
only other book he mentions honoris causd is The Lanchester Tradition, a 
study of an altogether different quality, which deserves to be remembered, 
if only for the portrait of the stimulating cynic Bent, some of whose 
best sayings are quoted by Mr. Mais. 
his vehoment onslaught on masters’ common-rooms when conducted 
on the hostel system—as leading to constant friction and bad manners— 
and his Utopian suggestions for their reorganization on the lines of a 
luxurious club—a reorganization which he himself admits could only 
be carried out by raising the incomes of assistant-mastors to £1,000 a 
year. He also ploads for the holding of fewer masters’ mectings in 
term timo, and criticizes the attitude of those Head-Masters who uso 
these gatherings merely for announcing their decisions instoad of con- 
sulting their colleagues. He does not say anything about some of tho 
best-founded grievances of assistant-masters—the inadequacy of tho 
pension systom where it exists; its non-existence in many schools ; 
and the disproportion betweon the salaries paid to head- and assistant- 
masters. In fine, this is a book which commands attention by its 
obvious sincerity, but it is more interesting as a revelation of the writor’s 
tomperament—easily elated and deprossed—than as a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. There is a considerable difference in the 
spirit and traditions of different Public Schools and the tono of their 
common-rooms, and Mr. Mais, though he is aware of this fact, is 
perhaps inclined to generalize too freely from his intimate experience 
of one or two. 





SHAKESPEARE IN TIME OF WAR.* 
published several letters from correspondents giving 
from Shakespeare’s plays applicable to the present 
war. Mr. Francis Colmer had anticipated this idea by compiling 
x book of such quotations, and the result is a volume which, to 
all but Shakespeare pedants who would not have a line moved from 
its context, should prove a source of much entertainment. It is not 
surprising to us, who regard Shakespeare as the universal advocate and 
the arch-interpreter of human passions, whether of his own time or 
any other, that his plays should be found to contain something appro- 
priate to every phase of the present great struggle. What is a little 
surprising, and also very amusing, is the ingenuity with which 
Mr. Colmer has discovered phrases applicable to incidents of tho 
war which are peculiar to our own day, and which at first sight it 
would have seemed impossible to fit with a suitable quotation. He 
has done his work with thoroughness and evident enjoyment, and 
also, we are glad to say, with humour. Further, true to the British 
temperament, he does not see his country always in the limelight, in 
shining armour and with sword rattling, but delights in expressing 
patriotic feeling through passages of more homely cloquence. Take, 
for example, the chapter headed “‘ This Scepter’d Isle,” which suggests 
its own content. Here he gives us plenty of heroic phrases, magnificent 
lines from King John, Henry V., and Cymbeline, to name only a few, 
already well known and well loved, and those, not quite so well known, 
from 2 Henry VI1., IV. i. :— 
“Never yet did base dishonour blur our name 

But with our sword we wiped away the blot; 

Therefore, when merchant-like, I sell revenge, 

Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defaced, 

And I proclaimed a coward thro’ the world.” 


Wer have 
quotations 


We can only briefly allude to | 


ES 
80, the everyday patriotism of the man in the street or the soldier ig 
the trenches :— 
“You must not think 
That we aro mado of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime” —Hamlel, IV. vii, 
Or again, from Cymbeline, III, i. :— 
* Britain is 
A world by itself, and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses.” 

Each chapter has been given its quotation for a heading, “ This 
Confederacy” is a happy title for Britain and her Allies, In regard 
to Russia, Germany has already proved the truth of the following 
lines :— 

“If you hunt these bear-whelps, then beware; 
The dam will wake, and if she wind you once; 








But he also gives us the following, which express, if we may put it 


= Shakespeare in Time of War. By Francis Colmer, London : "Smith, Elder, 
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She's with the lion deeply still in league.” 
—Titus Andronicus, IV. i. 
Unhappily appropriate to ravaged Belgium are Gonzalo’s words from 
The Tempest, V. i. :— 
* All torment, trouble, wonder and amazement 
Inhabits here; some heavenly power guido us 
Out of this fearful country.” 
Belgium thus speaks to Germany :— 
“TI never hurt you; 
You drew your sword upon me without cause; 
But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not.” 
—Twelfih Night, V. 1. 
And Mr. Colmer adds the significant line from King John, IIL. i. :— 
“T have a king’s oath to the contrary.” 
Those who in their anxiety for peace seem to overlook this country’s 
commitments to her smaller Allies may note the lines from Timon of 
Athens, I. i., which Mr. Colmer makes Britain address to Serbia :— 
“TI am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he must need me... . 
*Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after.” 
In tho portion entitled ‘“ Imperious Cacsar” the German Emperor Is 
very sovercly dealt with :— 
“In his forehead sits 
A bare-ribbed death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French.” 
—King John, V. it. 
“Bofora him he carries noise and behind him he leaves teara.” 
—Coriolanus, LI. i, 
Amazingly apt are tho following :— 
“T told him of the army that was landed. 
He smiled at it.” —King Lear, IV. ib 
* Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking... 
Our state to bo disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage.” 
—Hamilet, I. ii. 
And again :— 
“I think he will carry this island home in his pocket, and gi 
son for an apple, 
And, sowing the kernel of it in the sea, bring forth more islands.” 
—The Tempest, 1L. i. 
The Kaiser attempts to justify the savage behaviour of so many of 
his troops in the words of tho sophistical Edmund in King 
Lear, V. iii. :— 


ve it his 


* Know thou this, that men 

Aro as the time is; to be tender-minded 

Does not become a sword” ; 
and in tho words of the ambitious and headstrong York in the second 
part of Henry VJ., III. i., plots the Irish rebellion :-— 

“TI will stir up in England some black storm 
Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven or hell!” 

Happily the “ black storm” did not break in the full fury anticipated 
by the Imperial conspirator. 

The personality of the Kaiser is an easy mark for the satirist, and 
it was no doubt a comparatively simple matter for Mr. Colmer, as for 
any enthusiastic Shakespeare student, to discover plenty of high-sounding 
and arrogant lines for tho Kaiser's soliloquies and “ The Kaiser to his 
Troops.” It required more ingenuity to make the selections which are 
grouped under the heading “‘ Merely Players.” Here the men who have 
taken a prominent part in the war—Kings and statesmen, soldicrs, 
sailors, and politicians—British, Allies, neutrala, or the enemy—aro 
fitted with their special phrase. King George and Queen Mary, the Tsar, 
General Joffre, King Albert, General Botha, and General Cadorna aro 
happily described. Shakespeare's powers of invective and of ridicule 
are drawn upon for the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Sultan, King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and other notable figures of “The Skilful 
and Bloody Opposite”; and the Prime Minister and other members of 
the Coalition Government are given interpretation. Thus Mr. Asquith 
speaks :— 


“Tf I am 
Tradue’d by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will 
The chronicles of my doing, let me say 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brako 
That virtue must go through.” 


—Henry VIIL., I. it. 
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The lines chosen for Lord Kitchener: 

“ You have that in your countenance whi-h I would fain call master.— 
What's that ?— , 
Authority.” 

are now unhappily in the nature of an epitaph. 
What could more happily express Lord Derby’s part in the war 
than the brief dialogue between King Richard ITI. and Stanley 1— 


—King Lear, I. iv. 


“Stanley, what news with you ?— 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 
I'll muster up my friends.— 
Go, then, and muster men.” —Richard III., IV. iv. 

Though the passage for Sir David Beatty was, of course, chosen 
before the battle of Jutland, it is very appropriate to the gallant 
Admiral’s exploits :-— 

“He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age, doing in the 
figure of a lamb the feats of a ‘ Lion.’” 

—Much Ado about Nothing, I. i. 


But those who have become prominent on less worthy account are 
not overlooked. Mr. Winston Churchill's admirers will hardly agree 
with Mr. Colmer’s choice of descriptive passage :— 

“He speaks plain cannon-fire, and smoke and bounce, 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue.”—-King John, IT. 1. 
And he is happily sotirical at the expense of Mr. Pemberton Billing :— 
“Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. . . . 
I thought as much; he'd be above the clouds.” 
—2 Henry V1., II. 1. 

“Pomp and Circumstance” deals more particularly with things naval 
and military. The phraseology of war, we note, alters little with the 
passage of years :— 


’ 


“ Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
? 4 P } , ” 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang ? 
—Taming of the Shrew, I. ii. 
But if they had artillery and “ great ordnance,” it is certain that the | 
aerial service was unknown. Yet could there be a truer description of | 
most of us when the buzzing of an aeroplane is heard ?— 
“*A winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond’ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Il. il. 
Perhaps the most ingenious and amusing of Mr. Colmer’s chapters 
is “ Abstracts and Brief Chronicles,” which gives astonishingly apt 
quotations for some of the details of the war specially peculiar to our 
own day. What could be more striking than the following in respect 
of “Notes between and America Concerning the 
* Lusitania’ ” ?— 
“You undergo too strict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair; 
Your words have took such pains as if they labour’d 
To bring manslaughter into form.” 


—Timon of Athens, III. v. 
The ministrations of the Red Cross workers are thus expressed :— 


> 


Germany 


“From day to day, 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be... 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile, 
To move wild laughter in the throat of death 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, V. ii. 


That same comedy of Love’s Labour's Lost is drawn upon again under 


1” 


tumours,” when the incident of the Princess and her “ frozen 
Muscovites” is amusingly used to describe a rumour not yet 


forgotten by us :— 
“ A mess of R 
How, Madam, Russians ? 


ussians left us but of late.— 
Aye, in truth, my lord.” 
—Act V. ii. 
The Press is not overlooked :— 
“The Times and titles now are altered strangely.” 

—King Henry VIII., IV. ii.; 
though, as will be seen, Mr. Colmer has taken the liberty of italicizing 
part of the line. Again :— 

“What news then in your paper ?— 
The blackest news that ever thou heardest.— 
Why, man, how black ?— 
Why, as black as ink. 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona, III. 1. 
A correspondent has already given us one quotation showing that 
Shakespeare may be said to have anticipated Zeppelin raids. Among 
8 large number of admirable eclections, Mr. Colmer gives the famous 
lines from Julius Caesar as to “the tempest dropping fire,” and from 
the same play is also taken the following :— 
“ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. . . 
The noise of battle burtled in the air.” Act II. ii. 


Government critics are 

“ Little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, and are most 
tyrannically clapped for’t ; these are now the fashion, and 80 berattle 
the common staces—so they call them—that many wearing rapiers 


are afraid of goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither.” 


Shakespeare, as may be imagined, is fruitful on recruiting, and 
» Kitchener’s Armies ” easily find expression :— 
" For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Those cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ?” 
; —Henry V., UI. Chorus, 
Or again :— 
“In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er 
Did never float upon the swelling tide.” 
—King John, II. 1. 
Even modern slang seems to have been anticipated. Of the slackes 
we are told :— 
_ “There can be no kernel in this light nut; the soul of this man 
is his clothes.” —All’s Well that Ends Well, Il. v. 
Here again Mr. Colmer takes the liberty of italics. 

Those who, like the Spectator, want to see prohibition in the intereste 
of thrift will be amused by the passage on “ Early Closing and Liquor 
Legislation ” :— 

“ But the comfort is, you shall be called to no more payments, fear 
no more tavern bills; which are as often the sadness of ‘ parting’ as 
the procuring of mirth.” Cymbeline, V. iv. 

We have only one quarrel with Mr. Colmer in the choice of his quota- 
tions. We cannot help feeling that he has done less than justice to 
Both these 
bodies, whose members are earnest and self-sacrificing in carrying 
out the work they have undertaken, are too apt to be the targets 
of cheap wits and to have their patriotism valued somewhat lightly 
by the thoughtless. It seems rather hard, therefore, that with regard 
to the latter body Dogberry should be the chief spokesman ! 


the Volunteer Training Corps and the special constables. 


True, 
there are other extracts, but the great majority come from Much Ado 
about Nothing, and the general effect of these selections is one of raillery. 
Englishmen, thank Heaven! can well bear a laugh at themselves, but 


our admiration of the good—and little known, so unmarked—work 
of the “specials” makes us demand something a little more heroic 
for them than the wisdom of the “ foolish officers” of Aragon. We do 


not pretend to have made such exhaustive study of the plays as that 
made by Mr. Colmer, but we venture to offer the two following 
suggestions :— 
Othello, TT. iii. 
* This same strict and most observant watch.”—Hamlet, L i. 
The Volunteers are only given three lines, and those, we must confess, 
a little disappointing. 


King John, VY. ii. : 


“Here’s a goodly watch indeed.” 


With diffidence we submit a brief extract from 
“We swear 
A voluntary and unurg’d faith.” 
The book concludes with a group of admirably chosen quotations 
under the title “ Last Scene of All,” in which may be found an answer 
to those who agitate for a premature peace :— 


After the elaughter of so many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ?” 
—1l Henry V1., V. iv. 





LORD CROMER’S ESSAYS.* 
LITERATURE that has appeared in the daily, weekly, or even monthly 
Press scldom stands the test of reproduction in the form of a permanent 
It is often perforce hastily written, and deals with passing 
It is with diffidence that we 
make an exception once more of a book composed of essays most of 


book. 
events in a suitably ephemeral manner. 


which first appeared in our own columns, and yet we emphatically 
claim that if its contents perished the reading public would be the 
poorer. Lord Cromer’s writings differ from most journalism, but are 
not the worse journalism for that. 
truest sense, and the wise man can give permanent value to his writing 
in all circumstances. For wisdom we demand more than Horace 
thought of when he wrote, Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et 
fons. We mean long and varied experience in ite widest sense, coupled 
with tho brain-power that gets the fullest value out of all experience. 
Lord Cromer has these, together with an alertness of mind that keeps 
abreast of the times, and our readers will admit that he has the faculty 
of imparting to others the well-digested knowledge of his own receptive 
His life’s work has made him intimately acquainted with the 


He has a real fund of wisdom in its 


mind. 
movements and tendencies of modern European or world politics, and 
there can be little topical writing to-day that does not touch upon them. 
Few could be better equipped in this sphere or deserve more attention. 
Cicero, Julius Caesar, and the younger Pliny wero early examples of the 
Lord 


Cromer and Lord Curzon are among the most modern examples and 


combination of the Imperial administrator and the man of letters. 
maintain the tradition worthily for our benefit. The open mind with 
which Lord Cromer has worked in India and Egypt as well as in England 
has contributed to the wisdom our attention when he 
writes of China, Japan, or even of Java, where, so far as wo know, he has 
never set foot. Three or four of the essays in this series are predomi- 
rary, and here again Lord Cromer is well qualified as a critic. 


London : 


that compels 


nantly lit 
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Not only is his reading in living and dead languages immensely wide, 
but ho has translated good Greek poetry, and a competent translation 
implies both self-criticism in one’s own language and that careful study 
of the style and meaning of the original which in itself is educativo. 
(IIas he not lately shown in another manner and direction how deep and 
unselfish are his love of and admiration for the classics?) Many of the 
essays are, in form at any rate, reviews of recently published books on 
prominent subjects of the day, and some will say that a book-reviow 
stands among the literature that is least worth preserving. But Lord 
Cromer confines himself no more than did Macaulay to the barest 
functions of a reviewer—to announce the appearance of a new book and 
to descrike its contents. Out of his fund of wisdom he contributes 
scmething of fresh value upon the subject with which his author deals : 
wherefore the review becomes worth reading and preserving as well as 
the book. Wo can imagine a writer dreading the honour of a review 
by Lord Cromer because the result may be a more illuminating treatment 
of his own subject. 

Having given reason for believing that the author deserves respect, 
we will with a decent self-effacement draw attention to the essays which 
have not appeared in the Spectator. The volume opens with the intro- 
duction that Lord Cromer wrote to a collection of Lord Curzon’s speeches, 
published last year. He regards Lord Curzon “as the most able, as 
ho certainly is the most eloquent, exponent of that sane Imperialism 
to which this country is wedded as a necessity of its existence.” That 
is high praise from one whom most people consideras being himself the 
greatest administrator of that type of Imperialism. We could not desire 
that anything better than this statomont of British ideals should be 
studied by those who are weighing them to-day against Prussian Kultur. 
Tho longest essay is concerned with ‘‘ Modern Austria.” The amount 
of information needed to treat the subject so fully and clearly as Lord 
Cromer treats it is enormous. The warnings given to Italians and 
Slavs aro far-sighted, and based upon knowledge of the difficult problems 
that they will have to solve together when the Dual Monarchy suffers 
for the misdoings of itself and its ally: for “the ultimate survival of 
Austria as a separate political entity is more than doubtful.” Inci- 
dentally, there is an illuminating comparison of the different ways in 
which Austria and Great Britain have dealt with the problem of com- 
bining under one Impcrial sway the elements of outwardly incompatible 
nationalities. An article based upon a treatise of Professor Andler, 
of the Sorbonno, is a cool, judicial condemnation cf the psychology 
of the German military machine, traced from the days of List and 
Clausewitz to the presont commanders of the Army, who act upon 
General von Hartmann’s doctrine that “terrorism becomes a first 
principle of military nocessity.” The General Stafi’s handbook of 1902 
states that “ German military authorities do not recognize the validity 
of any international conventions dealing with the laws of war.” The 
authors stand condemned by their own words, but how can those who 
have fostered intcrnational law and supported Hague Conventions 
stand uncondemned if they raise no protest against such a crude and 
cynical insult ? In another cssay, upon “ The Teaching of Patriotism,” 
Lord Cromer sets out to contrast the spirit in which the children of 
Vernhardi’s country are taught to regard the State in relation to them- 
sclyes and other nations with the spirit of Sir Robert Bacen-Towell’s 
efforts to educate boys and of certain new English books on the subject, 
including the Humanist doctrines of Miss Hughes, the author of a recent 
volume called Citizens fo Be. Lord Cromer is no doctrinaire Humanist : 
his patriotism is too virile to allow him to be carricd away by vague 
aspirations, however much his sympathy goes out to all that is liberal 
and humane. He is scornful of the colourless ‘ Suggestions for the 
Teaching of History ” issued by the Board of Education. Ths French 
have done better. The Germans have rushed to one extreme: we are 
in danger of going to the other. The Board of Education has no 
business to “ become a centre either of peace or war propaganda ” ; 
it should steer “a sane middle course between the two extremes 
of thought.” 

It will be seen from the account of these essays that Lord Cromer’s 
reasonable attitude and power of instructing his readers ought to have 
a steadying and valuable influence. He writes with a gentle reason 
that never leaves in doubt the existence of a character of which the 
firmness might approach stubbornness without offence. The common- 
sense displayed throughout is twin with the wisdom to which we referred 
The felicity of quotation adds a charm to the writing, which 
If we have said 


” 


above. 
is further lightened here and there by a dry humour. 
enough to tempt men and women to read this third series, we are 
confident that they will benefit therefrom. 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.* 
Satrrists who have the heart of the mattcr in them, and know how 
to bite into the live man’s flesh for parchment, loose him, and lot 


the wretch go rankling through London, are rare, and therefore we | 


are glad to meet Mr. Squire's new volume, The Survival of the Fittest— 
even though the title réle of the ccllection is intended to bite into our 
own flesh. The first poem of the kook, entitled ‘“ The Survival of the 
Fittest (In Memoriam, L. C. and T.),” is an attack on the editor of 
this paper “ with the bridle off,” as th y say in Texas. What Mr. 
Squire is really attacking, however, is a thing that a young man, fullof 
~ © The Survival of the Fittest, and other Poems. By J.C. Squire. London: Allen 
and Unwin. (ls. net.) 


the ideals of peace, wou!d nsturally attack—namely, the attitud of 
those who hold that there are worse thing: than war, and that, human 
nature being what it i:, civil communities are apt to degen>rate during 
long spells of peace. But the satirist wants a human peg for his scorn 
and sacva ind gnatio, and we were ready to his hand. Not uningenious 
is his method of attack He pictures two friends of his who have 
perished in the war, and contrasts them with what he considers the 
fiery editor in easy circumstances, wo is shelter'ng himself behind 
grey hairs and a rampart of pens, paper, and ink—defending with 
unheard-of gallantry a twenticth-line trench, three hundred miles 
behind the line. We are all inclined to feel a certain touch of contempt, 
as Mr. Dooley once said, for “the man behind the gun, five hundred 
miles behind and wishing it was further!" Mr. Squire turns this to 
good account :— 


“These wore my friends; Strachey, you did not know them, 
For they were simple, una piring men ; 
No ordinary wind of chance could blow them 
Within the range of your austerer ken.” 
His friends who died we e so simpl: as to think wa- a terrible evil, 
yet, “with mingled loathing and elation,” they fought because they 
looked upon tho war as a crusade. Then come some really fine lines, 
where the satire leaps up into the flame of true poetry. They saw 
“England, an immemorial crusader, 
A great dream-statue, seated and serene, 
Who had seen much blood, and sons who had betrayed her, 
But still shone out with hands and garments clean ; 
Summoning now with an imporious message 
To one last fight that Europo should be free, 
Whom, though it meant a swift and bitter passage, 
They had to serve, for she served Liberty.” 

We shall not quarrel with Mr. Squire in the very least for pummelling 
the head of the eldorly editor who pours forth ink, while othors pour 
forth blood in the service of their country. As long as he can fire the 
hearts of our young men with such verses as those we have quoted 
we aro quite content to be the peg or the whipping-boy—or shall we 
say the hook at the end of the lion's tail with which the modiaevyal 
zoologists thought that the lion lashed himself into a fighting mocd ? 

A very spirited piece of verse—though perhaps some of our readers 
will think it rather commonplace—is entitled ‘“‘ Homoeopathy,” and 
founded upon a sentence in a Morning Post “leader” : “‘ We are heartily 
glad that the Russians burned Memel, and we hope that the Allies will 
burn a good many more German towns before this war is over” :— 

“«There’s an alien butcher down Wapping High Strcet, 
The swine’s gone and asked mo to pay for my meat; 
His father’s a Frenchman, his mother’s a Moor, 

But he'd do with a lesson in Prussian Kultur.’ 

So we off like a streak, and we pulled him from bed, 
And tore off his nightshirt and pummelled his head, 
And rolled him along in the mud to secure 

He should quite grasp the meaning of Prussian Kultur. 





Then we emptied the shop in a white moral hoat, 

I got half a bullock, my wife somo pigs’ foot, 

And some very nice tripe which she thought ought to cure 
The Kaiser's devotion to Prussian Kultur. 

Yos, even the coppers themselves took a part 
With a cutlet apicce from Sid ’Awkins’s cart, 

As a positive proof that they shared in our feoling, 
And did not confuse moral protest with stealing.” 

Some of the epigrams are witty and spirited, but not very just. But 
then justice is hardly the satirist’s function. He is moved by indig- 
nation, and indignation is not the atmosphere in which justice breathes 
very easily. Here is one on “The Entente” which is well worth 
quoting :— 
“Turkey is our natural ally.’—General Pernhardi. 

*Hoch die Kultur! High Heaven speed the work!’ 
So cries the aspiring Teuton to the Turk. 

Creation echoes with the glad refrain, 

Deep calls to deep, Armenia to Louvain.” 


Here is another which is certainly not lacking in verve and lively 


force :— 
“*Cry “God for Harry! England and Saint George!” '—IIenry V. 

Customs die hard in this our native land ; 

And still in Northern Franco, I understand, 

Our gallant boys, as through the fray they forge, 

Cry ‘God for Harmsworth! England and Lloyd Goorge !’” 

We hopo Mr. Squire will not make his verse too incidental, too occa- 

sional. English satire, from Dryden and Pope onwards, has, we think, 
always proved happiest in the drawing of characters. Why shou!d 
Mr. Squire not give us a series of characters in verse of our great and 
little men and women, for it is the function of the satiric Muse to spare 
neither age nor sex? Every true satirist is bound to be a bit of a 
| Hun. Mr. Pecksniff said he would like to see Mrs. Todgers’s id a 
of a wooden leg. We should very much like to see Mr. Squire make 
an analysis in Popian antithetical verse of such diverse persons as 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Pemberton Billing, and othezs of the old 
and young lions of pub‘ic life. For Mr. Pemberton Billing, however 
we would suggest, in regard to the form of verse, not the heroic couplet, 
| but something in the manner of the song which was heard at the 
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mus ‘asis-halls about the time Santos-Dumont made his first “fight. 
Here is a version whi-h survives in the writer’s memory :— 


“*Q Dorothy Dean, O where have you been ?’ 
*She’s been with the man in the flying machine.” 


Why should not the poem we suggest be called “ The Bounciad ” ? 











FICTION 


THE HUMAN BOY AND THE WAR 
We deal in another column with the schoolboy in war time as interpreted 
Ilere we have him depicte1 by a novelist, who has 
elready specialized in this genre in The Human Boy, wit very diverting 
results, as all who real that exhilarating volume will agree. In one 
respect Mr. Phillpotts is certainly in aceordance with Mr. Mais: he 
ma'‘xes no effort to show that boys have been altered out of all recognition 
ty the experiences of the last two years. That they think and talk 
deal about it is beyond question, and these fasts 


by a schoolmaster. 


a*«l argue a groat 
furnish Mr. Phillpotts with the materials for most of his sketches, But 
only ia exceptional natares is any notale chaage discernible; it is 
with the abiding cheezfulnoss of the human boy that Mr. Phillpotts is 
and he avoids dwelling on illustrations of his personal contact 
the school where the scene 


roncerned ; 
with the realitics of the conflict. Moreover, 
ts laid is not a Public School; it occupies in numbers and character an 


intermediate position. It remains to be added that the point of view 
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* What's this, sir?’ I asked ‘A cheque for the Red Cross,’ he 
answered. ‘A cheque for twenty guineas, to add to the money from 
your performance last night.’ He was scowling a!l the time, mind you, 
and lookin; g as if he hated the show. ‘I'm sure it’s very sporting of 
you, sir,’ I said to old Black. ‘Not in the least,’ he replied. ‘I 
laughed more last night than I have laughed for fifty years, And I[ 
only paid half a crown— much too little for what I got’ I was fearfully 
amazed. ‘ Excuse mo, sir,’ I said, * but I didn’t sxe you laugh once !* 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘and no more did anyone else. When I laugh, I 
laugh inside, boy, not outside. So do most wise men. Now be off, 


| and when you next play Shylock, let me know. If I'm alive, I'll come.’ 


| A timely story concerning the wrongs of Alsace. 


adopted by the author is exclusively that of the schoolboy, and that the | 





In this way we get a variety of types : 
the financier; the 
and the central 


narrator changes in cach episode. 
boys high and low in the school; the fighting boy ; 
sentimentalist ; and t’e “mad” or ecceatric boy ; 
figure of one episode occupies a subsidiary or oven undignified position 
in another. The masters play an important part in the recital, but 
eolcly as they appeal to or repel their pupils. This method demands 
ecnsiderable range of impersonation, but Mr. Phillpotts has been equal 
to the occasion. Whatever verdict may be passed upon his book by 
echoolboys, it is full of refreshment and entertainment for middle-aged 





readers. 

Critics of the same age and status as the boys here self-revealed 
might no doubt discover a few errors in technique ; for ourselves, we aro 
ecntent to confine our fault-finding to the excessively Johnsonian 
pomposity of the Iicad-Master,and to the omission of all mention of a 
school corps, which would surely ha 
the rest, without unduly forestalling the joys of perusal, we may give 


Lve existed in so large a school. For 








rtainn so lavishly provided in 





eome idea of the nature of the en i 
these pages. The great snow fight in which the VIth were dofeated 
owing to the unscrupulous strategy of the goneralissimo of the Vth 
aid IVth Forms ingeniously illust-ates the infectious influence of 
enemy strategy, while “The Hutchings Testimonial” serves to show 


on of funds by school- 








tin perennial difficulties which besct tho collecti 
toys, no matter how laudable the purpose for which they are destined, 
Jucidentally also it proves, in a most diver:ing maior, tho danzor of 
In “ Tho Mystery of Fortescue” 


that the human English boy, if 


relying on professional financiers. 
wo learn-——what is tho truth 
convinced that he has beon 
moasly. Mr. Fortescue was a1 admirable but impenctzable master 
of which school- 
boys are capable for beinga shirker, when he was really disabled by 
At last his indifference to criticism was pro- 
s happily 


unjust, will make amends magnani- 
who was persecuted with all the diabolical ingenuity 


ecrious heart delicacy. 
toked beyond endurance, with results in which poetic justice 
The story of the German boy is a very 
Even if he had com> 








combined with veris militude. 
clever <tudy, though not altogether convincing. 
back af cr the war, one doubts whether he would have procla'‘med his 
Joyalty to his country with such frankness, especially as his object 
was to acquire uscful information. Indeed, we cannot withhold a 
certain reluctant admiration for his persistence in view of the extremely 
rough treatment he received before his exit. In some of these episodes 
the war only makes itself felt in the background, and in none is Mr. 
Phillpotts’s invention more dexterously exhibited than in the un- 
expected and undeserved victory of Rice, the Irish boy, in his fight 
with his greatest friend, Sutherland. The motive of the fight shows 
& sensitive appreciation of the strange psychology cf the schoolboy, 
end the sudden collapse of the better fighter, as readers will admit, 
does him infinite credit. The Prizo Poem is a great tour de forc’, in the 
way it mirrors half-a-dozen types of schoolboy mind; but the most 
exhilarating chapter of ali is that devoted to the wonderful entertain 
ment for the Red Cross, with the trial scene from The Merchant of V enice 
as the clou of tho programme. The sequel must be given in the 
uarrator’s words. Mr. Black, it should be explained, was a saturnine 
gentleman who lived next door to the school, and who sat out the entire 
performance without moving a muscle :— 

“ Not vntil next cay did the final stupendous thing happen with old 
Black. He locked over the playground wall just before dinner, as he 
c{tcn did, to make a beast cf himeelf about scmething, and, seeing mo 
erd Weston erd ercther cep cr two kicking about a football, he said 
tome. ‘Are ycu the koy Thwaites?’ And I said I was. Then he 
taid. ‘Come in, Thwaites ; I want to speak to you.’ My first thought 
was—what had I done? But as I hadn’t had any rew with old Plack 
for two terms, my ‘ withers were unwrung,’ and | went; and he took 
me into his study, and handed me a bit of pink paper with writ ing on it, 


* Tie Human Boy and the War. By Eden Phillpotts. London: Metbuen and 
Co, [6a.J 





a 


So I went, and we cheered old Black from the playground. He must 
have heard us, but he didn’t show up. Certainly, taking one thing 
with another, there aro many extraordinary people in the world, and 
you may be surprised at anymoment. No doubt it was one of those 


| cases of coming to scoff and remaining to pray that you hear about, but 


don’t often actually see.’ 





Brenda Walks On. By Frederick Wedmore, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A theatrical novel of the present day.—— 
Chapel. By Miles Lewis. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—The title does 
not refer to a place of worship, but to the story of a father and son of 
These two characters are very ably drawn.-——Hearts 
M. Betham-Edwards. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)-— 
It onds with the first 
successes of the French in the present war.——Mysteries of the Riviera. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A genial American, 
Mr. Edmund H. Martin, makes a pleasant change from the ordinary 
uaraveller of mysteries in fiction. 


READABLE NoveE.s.— 


that name. 


of Alsace. By 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The Family Laundry. By the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Guest. (Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations, 62 Charing Cross. 
id.)—In the abstract washing-day has quite a number of attractions. 
The very name “ laundry ” is redolent of soap and fragrant clean linen, 
and if we are imaginative we picture orchards or meadows with the 
fluttering clothes hung up high from tree to tree or pole to pole, drying 
in air and sunshine. In reality, as the housewife in towns knows to 
her cost, it is very different, and washing-day, if washing is done at home, 
is a thing to be endured with as much gocd temper as possible. As in 
everything else, method is a great help to success, and Mrs, Guest in 
The Family Laundry gives a great deal of excellent advice and many 
useful hints as to the best way of dealing with the household wash, 
whether it is to be sent out or done at home. In addition, there is a 
chapter on “ Home-Made Soap,” and Mrs. Hawkins tells us how to 
obtain soft water. The pamphlets issued by the Central Committce 
are models for their sound sense and concise writing, and The Family 
Laundry is no exception to the rule, 


Money-Making Lines. By W. Powell-Owen 
The assistant-editor of Poultry has written a 


Pouliry-Keeping on 
(Newnes. 2s. 6d. net.) 
timely book that ought to encourage the farmer, small-holder, or “* back- 
yarder ” to keep poultry for producing eggs or table-birds ; and though 
this is only one of many handbooks on the subject, it has the advantage 
of being up to date on such matters as intensive culture. If we grudge 
the attention paid to the “ fancy,” we must admit that poultry shows, 
like racing, have some real value in improving breeds, and that Mr. 
Powell-Owen evidently curbs his enthusiasm for the show tent in order 
to put his knowledge at the service of the “ utility” fowl-owner. There 
is useful instruction on the egg, from the days when the hen that lays it 
was herself inside an egg; on breeding, hatching, rearing, doctoring, 
housing, and eventually trussing. Geese and turkeys have no more than 
a page or two to themselves. But the on2 
inadequately explained is the preservation of eggs : 
is hardly definite enough to be of 


matter that seems to be 
reference §> “ vari u; 
egg-preservatives on the market 
great help to the would-be hoarder., 
Freedom in Service. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (J. Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—We have already drawn attention to Professor Hearnshaw’s 
views on National Service as expressed elsewhere. Here he republishes 
three articles which appeared in the Morning Post, together with three 
new ones. The first is mainly historical, and tells of the ancient English 
custom by which every free man was liable to service for defence ; 
even taken overseas by Norman Kings. Then we see the 
val causes, and its progress 


many were 
rise of voluntaryism, mainly due to politi 
though law and 
supported the theories of 


until it became regarded as the rule, custom were 
opposed to a voluntary standing army and 
National Service. In his historical exposition Professor Hearnshaw is 
on sure ground. He also has our complete agreement with his essay on 
“ Christianity and War,” in which he combats the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil. His warnings against the rebellion of passive resist- 
ance are sound but — in the day. The tendency to choose which laws 
a man wil! obey, while demanding the protec a yn of all that he approves, 
has Leen apparent to all far-secing people for some years. The treat- 
ment of Freedom in the abstract and the essay on “ The State and its 


Rivals’ are extremely interesting and in a great measure convincing, 
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but there is too much to be said upon all sides to allow us to give com- 
plete adhesion to all the views and arguments of the author. The 
exaltation of é/atisme may be absolutely necessary in war time without 
being so generally admirable in normal days. 


A New Conversation Book. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Is. 6d. net.) 
—A very handy little volume of phrases in four languages, English, 
French, Dutch-Flemish, and Esperanto. As the manual is partly 
intended to help in the growth of the last-named language, we think the 
Esperantists might have permitted themselves to publish their grammar. 
It is obvious that it was unnecessary, as well as impossible, to print the 
other three grammars; but the Esperanto, consisting as it does of only 
sixteen rules, without any exceptions, would have taken up little room, 
and would have been a most useful recommendation to the study of 
the language. As it is, we must confess that it does not do itself justice. 
To the person knowing nothing of it, it appears, instead of the extremely 
simple matter that it is, yet one more of those perplexing and fearsome 
foreign tongues which are the terror of most English people. 





A Local History of Poona and its Battlefields. By Colonel L. W. 
Shakespear. (Macmillan and Co, 6s. net.)—There is nothing like a 
knowledge of local history for endearing a place even to temporary 
residents. Therefore a volume such as this ought to be welcomed by 
the mary Englishmen who pass some time of their lives at Poona, and 
one may hope that English-speaking Indians will also read it and realize 
how British and Indian life have become inextricably bound together 
through the last century and a half. Colonel Shakespear runs rapidly 
through the scanty history before the days when Clive combined with 
the nativo rulers to put down piracy, and then he proceeds to describe 
the frequent warfare that raged in the district, and only diminished as 
British control became stronger. The thread of history is thin, and the 
chronological order is not strictly kept, for the author's scheme is to 
take us for imaginary rides in the environs of the town, and, coming to 
a battleficld, to give a careful account of the fighting. He reproduces 
the extremely interesting plans of the battles from Blacker’s Mahratla 
Wars, There aro also many photographs of the numerous temples, 
Ports, and other views. 


A Rep Cross Satr.—We have received the Catalogue (price 2s. 6d.) 
—which admits to the Sale—of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Sale 
in aid of the Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John, which is to 
be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of next week. Included 
fn the Sale are a large number of books, chiefly of course of botanical 
terest, an important exception being Curtis’s British Entomology. 
Kotanists will be attracted by the 1636 edition of Gerarde’s Herbal 
and the second and enlarged edition of Parkinson’s Paradisus, 1656; 
and for the collector there are such rare works as The Botanical Register 
of Sydenham Edwards (thirty-throe volumes) and Du Petit-Thouars’s 
Plantes orchidées. Yor the more general reader there is a fascinating 
list of books on gardens, roses, orchids, and wild flowers. 
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manufacturers, 


Testimony :— 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, 

as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive 

INDIGESTION.—"“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been y to get. I have tried ever rything I have seen advertised, 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannct praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE.—‘'I am delichted to state that they are truly magical in thelr 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., aft or meals are 
now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feeling of fuiness.” 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING | HEARTBURN. ‘The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief... . 1 personally will prescribe them" 
(medical man), 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘‘One or two taken when required seem mos? 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper 
sleep.” 

HUNGER PAIN.—‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things 1 
know of that take away that intense *‘ Hunger Pain,’ which ia such acute 
suffering ’’ (medical man). 
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During the WAR, in the 
Voluntary Hospitals of LONDON, the work of 


HEALING THE SICK POOR 
has gone on 
notwithstanding the treatment of over 100,000 WOUNDED 
(equal to TWO ARMY CORPS). The noble work of our 
Voluntary Hospitals during this time of Crisis will stand 
for all time as a monument of efficiency and achievement. 
Ii Battles have been won on Playing Fields, so also have | 
they in the Hospitals. Our Surgeons, Doctors and Nurses 
owe their knowledge to their training received there, and 
the fight against disease and death goes on daily. 
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| TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666 | 
| FIRE, 
| 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES | 24-238 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £934,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................... £126,000,000. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
WARNING. 


The Public are warned that the full benefits of the treatment for 








Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE 
OBTAINED IN THE NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT 


DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE, 
Illustrated Booklet post free from 
BATHS MANAGER, 33 SPA OFFICES, DROITWICH (WORCS. ). 
TO LET OR FOR SALE. 
FAMOUS HOUSE TO BE SOLD. _ 
THELHAMPTON.—One of the most beautiful specimens of 
J Gothic Architecture in the Kingdom, 6 miles from Dorchester. Athelhampton 
sith its Great Hall, open timber roof and superb oriel, the Long Gallery, the King’s 
Way, and the various parlours and bedchambers in which much of the beautiful 
ériginal painted glass and oak panelling are still to be seen, is one of the most lovely 
houses in England. Ned and terraced gardens with trout stream. Date of 
Auction Sale, 20th July, 1916, by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. . saa mink Ds : somata 
K PSOM SCHOOL PREMISES.—TO BE LET, conveniently 
4, 


arranged Residence, in own grounds of about 1% acres, in open 





a 





Position, occu] ied and used for the past 11 years as a high-class girls’ boarding- 
Sdheak containing two large schoclrooms, two reception-rooms, 16 bed and dressing- 
roc ms. two bathre ome, excellent offices; detached stabling or garage; two tennis 
lawns, kitchen gs 1, &e rent £230 per annum, on leas 3 good opening.—Apply 
LANG L ANDS « & tate Agenta, Epsom. (Telephone 309 Epsom.) (2068) 





( WING to the W ar, an exceptionally COMFORT ABLE and 








WELL-FURNISHED PRIVATE R RSIDE NCE with a pleasant garden 
ro Li 
Three recepti on and four bec =A Rent. moderate, 
Apply A. GODWIN PRATT, Boscombe, Hants, _ 
(; ENTLEMAN desires PAYING GUEST in Flat. Bed, break- 
fast. use of sitting-room. Other me ie € un be arranged for—For terms, 
&c., apply “ G.,” c/o MANAGER, Spectator Otfice, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 
\ TiIDOW LADY SEEKS BOARD-RESIDENCE in a family of | 
good social position Eee ee, eee, Fae Sane, State particulars. | 





—Address “ B., 20 Manor G: Merton P: Sur! 


APPOINTMEN’ TS VACANT AND WANTED. 


FFYUTORSHIP.—Master, age 28, exempt (disengaged 7 weeks), 

secks private coaching Public Schools, A. and N., Higher and Prof. Exams. 
Epecial attention to backwa d or delicate boy. Has coached sons of the aristocracy. 
—H, GUBBLNS, 20 Creificid Road, Kaling Common, W, 


T INCOLN DIOCESAN 


|} ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


E ocd AB. 
CO. 


| exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 


CTATOR. 
Bterern COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


In consequence of the appointment of Miss McKnight to be Princt 


WOMEN 


Warden 


| of the Hostels for Women Students in Edinburgh, the ps of SECRETARY OF 


| THE COUNCIL of Bedford College will shortly be VA 

The Council, therefore, invite applications for the appointment, which is open 
to women only. 

Candidates should possess a University Degree or an equivalent certificate from 
Oxford or Cambridge, and have adequate experience of administrative work. They 
should be over 25 years of age. 

The salary offered is £165, rising to £200, annum, with board and residence 
in the College. Should the successful candidate be unable to reside, the Council 
will be prepared to allow £60 per annum in tien of board and residence. 

The appointment will take effect as from September 1st, but the successful candl- 
date will not be expected to take up full work until September 18th. 

Ten printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than TUESDAY, JULY (4th, to the SECRE- 
TARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars’ as to the duties of the post 


may be obtained. 

(je Set seean TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR of the above Schools. 
Candidates must be Graduates with Secondary and Technical School experience, 

and with good qualifications in Literary and Commercial subjects. 

Salary £250, rising to £300 by annual increments of £10. 

ADI lications on foolscap paper, accompanied by three recent testimonials, must be 
sent = A me ae} 17th July, 1916, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtaine 

Canvassing of any Member of the Comets will disqualify applicants 

Grammar School, Cheltenham. . J. WE NTERBOTHAM (Clerk). 
N UNICIPAL SECONDARY _ ac HOOL, ACCRINGTON.- 

a WANTED, to begin duty In September, for the period of the war, an 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS, Applicants must. 

hold a Degree or equivalent. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 tp £170* 

Appt intment is subject to conditions and regulations respecting Day Secondary 

Sct 100ls under the Lancashire Education Committee. Forms of application are 
tainable from the undersigned and must be returned before July 3rd.—A. H 

Al r K EN, Town Clerk, Accrington, 


K ENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—WANTED, in September, 
A ‘tor period of the war, SCIENCE MASTER or MISTRESS, Salary £170 non- 


resident or £135 resident. 





TRAINING COLLEGE. 

4 In snber next there will bs VACANCIES for ;— 

1. LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY and MATHEMATICS, 

2. TEACHER of NEEDLEWORK and HANDWORK.,. 

English or Drawiag would be an added recom n2:ndatioa for either. Both Lecturers 
should be able to undertake supervisioa of Students’ Practice.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

U* JIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. LANGDALE HALL 
(Chr irch of England Hostel for Women Students)—The Council invites 
ications for the I st of WARDEN. University Session opens October 5th. 

Si ular y £150 per ar m, with board and residence. Application must be made 
before July 15th Condi tions of appointment and ‘forms of application may be 
obti iined from the Honorary Secretary, Rev. A. H. BAKER, 69 Cecil Street, Man- 
chester, § 


was 


Applications for position as an ASSIST AN’ T- MISTRESS !n this School are invited 
from Grad antes with qualifications in modern languages. Commencing salary £12 

Forms of application, to be obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOV ERNORS, 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton, must be returned by 9 o'clock on the 10th July, 1916 


Ree after Christmas, by a Society working on a reli- 


us basis among children, in all parts of the Empire, a Lady to act as 
¢ood speaker te 





MOUNT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


CLECKHEATON, 


gio 
Must reside in London and be 
children. Good salary and travelling expenses.—Apply by letter only, stating 
age and past experience aml enclosing thre » testim ynials to character aud ‘abiliti 4, 
oo “ER. BR. B.. 83 Lancaster Gate. Landes. 


W: ANTED in September, post as regular or visiting MISTRESS 
» boys’ or girls’ school Violin, orchestral, choral work. “School organist 
iano necessary. Ladies’ College, Uheltenham ; Conservatoriam, Frankfurt 

Box No. 783, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londoa, 


, 





7 OLVERHAMPTON G uIRLS” HIGH SCHOOL. 
SENIOR MATHEMATICAL ; for September. High salary to 
candidate with good — (Tripos preferred) and sufficient experience.—Apply 


to HEAD-MISTRES snare. stocal Sawai Pirate 
Oy OPENING occurs in London firm for LADY or 

GENTLEMAN with literary tastes and some capital.—Box No, 784, The 
et, Strand, London, W.C 


- 
S,ectator, 1 Wellington Stre 
. 2 8s Ba aes ee 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed taformation as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 101.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, 





by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Princip al: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are pre | ared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, Fees ior 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


| gee CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
ver 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 


Ladies o 3 
in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nurses. ihe 





guineas, ) 
trai ining most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i.¢., in 
Schools, B ~~ Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 montha, 
25s. weekly Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN ~ EDUCATION. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOME N STUDENTS. 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
for the year 1916-17 to WOMEN STUDENTS in need of assistance to enable them 
to take the Oxford Training Course Applications should be ma le in writing not 
later thaa July 6th to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxiord High School, Banbury Kead, 
Oxtord. 

TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

‘en COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training ia 
xhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hy,ie 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inciusive fees, 2110 per annum, GOOD POST 
OBTAINED AFTEX TRAINING, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
‘ Iresident--Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER. 
F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
aud experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physicai Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Geachoes of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
yo ermitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viseount Gladstons, the Hon. 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTES 
‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 
_ $7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ars 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schoola. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiens, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


fJ\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


rustees 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, 4D. (Chairman). 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADF, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Roya! Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the frst of its kind tn Engiand. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scieutific Physical Educaticn on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. Jt includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Maasage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. 
juthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its owa grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begius in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


BAtte ERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Pattersea Privtechnic Training Iepartment of Domestic fcience. 
by the Board of Education. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery. Training for 
Matrons. 





TRAINING 





S.W. 
Recognizod 
Laundrywork, Housewifery, 


Housekeepers and School 


AND PIYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and fan‘tary 


HYGIENE 

Recognized by Local Government Board, 
Inspectors’ Examinat’on Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
epectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Secial Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Swimming and Games. The 
Non-professional students accepted. 
Liostels, and Curricula apply to 


Three years’ Course of Training 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
recognized by the Ling Aszociation. 

Yor particulars of Fees, £cholarships, 
81) CRE TARY. 


Br ORD 


WOMEN 





COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
BECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized as a Training Colleze by the Board of Education, the University 
of London, and the Cambridge Syndicate. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and BURSARIES. 
For part’ culars apply to Miss 8. MEL HU ISH, M.A., Head of the Devartment. 
yaa COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Beience Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Feee.—Kesident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
80 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
are offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May.—For 
Calendar ~, rs ser particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Weatfleld College, 
llampstead, 
i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
lion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships aad Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
JRINCIPAL (Graduate Lond.) has VACANCIES, September, 
half-fees. High-class Girls’ School, W. England. Very successful coach. 
Lacellent prepazation. University career, Matriculation, &c. Also VACANCY 
Student. Training Kindergarten, Music or Art. Small gol required.—Box 
No, 781, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londoa Matric. 

aud other kxams. Large mecdern Louse, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 

liouse, Manor Road, _Bournem outh. 

————_—— = —— —— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill. “Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
sterature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and fleld tor games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Laring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Kev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, hon. Sec., C.M.S8., and 
others. —Apply PRINCIPAL jor Prospectus. 


St MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 








_. D, 





College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Yel.: 470 Marrow. 
deere memnggasien — ‘ — 
H 1 H ¥ I E L 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principai— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Reside itial School fer Girls. 
Tele. “ Watford 616." 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HE L IE RS JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frettch, 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding tees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, a&c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For l’rospectua 
aj) ply to Mise GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.-P. | 


Students practise teaching in schools | 


Diplomas are | 


the | 


NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSoy 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
g to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQU 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal superv ision and control, 
Ladies in residence: Bille. TESTENOIRE, B. és L. Mile. SAVOURET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 

For prospectus and detafls apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom, 
CUTEENWOOD, EFASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOINS, M.A. Lond. (G irton 

Follege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 

large Viaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimmiaz &o, 

Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. : -” 

ENGLAND 


S' ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS CF 


fes VMATGARTIT ILCCD, Cleesical Trires, 
Treparsticn fer Pullic 
Mistresses. Extensive 


&c. Valuable 


is" 


for 


SCHOOL 


CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Carb., M.A. Dubin. 
Fomiraticns and 
Grounds, Chapel, 
Bursaries and Senior 


Hesd-Mistress: ¥ 
Thorevgh eereaticon cn nccern lires. 
Tniversities. Large ftaff cf Hesicent 
fanstorium, Gymnasirm, fwinming-Lath, 
Schelarships for Lavghters of Clergy. 
Fchelar hips to the Universities. 
Acccemmcdation rew incressed to receive 150 pupils. 
Yor Prospectcs and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
or The Secretary, Rev. ( ANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectiis on applic ation ti ) “Miss MACRAE MOTR., 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

GIR EDMUND and L ADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtcis only. Entire charge of Chilireg 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Det: 1ched bouse 4 mins. from sea, 
—For Illus. Prespeetus apply Miss Wiltshier. 


| oes } HELENA COL LEGE, 
Principal—3 Miss Pp ARKER. 





St. Flphin’s, Darley Dale; 


4th. 


Principal, 


EALING, W. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daugh tera of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 cuineas to 75 cuineas a vear. Officers’ daughters. 66 guineas a year 


rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SU SSEX. 
2 THIEAP-MisTRESs : Miss L. Ma. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modera 
hiistery, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix Schcol, Southwold) 
Bracing vit from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development, 
Pupils pre pared, for the Universities. Junior House for Cirls under 14. 


é beg DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 18350. 





KENT. 
M.A. London. 


Miss BRENDA (NiguTixc ALE, 
Principals { Srise VIOLET M. FIEI 


ae. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTL EMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milea from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 

Gt. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday. Thursday, July 4, 5, avd 6. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to 
the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. The last day for the registration of canidi- 
dates will Le Monday, June 26. 

S': FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Srna, 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
. mn) £ >) 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { —_ MOLTKEUK, oA 

Good modern cducation; covntry life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Fealthy situation; high position. Iccs ircm CO guincas. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 

ppecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and tor the Universities if required. Healthy situation 
Tennis, Hockey, iat iyi ee = : 
: 4) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKRLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
eens for the Univ ersitics ; leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOAKDING HOUSES. 
Frospectus irom the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
St HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Le autifully situated in the country awé ay from anything toattract hoa‘tleatrcraft. Sound 
modern education, Preparation for public exyams., the Universities and Women’s 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. & Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Kiding, Swimming, 

ONLY BOAKVERS 1AKEN, Prospectus trom PRINCIPAL. 

—— —_—— ——J 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 

of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 


Lendon, W. 

{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
a Maidstone.—Compiete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ide al ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 

vie ws ‘ol Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATS, 
M A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W, 


cigs SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 





TION for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be heid oa JULY 
as Sth, aod 6th.—For particulars apply to the HLAD-MASTLL. 
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VE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 

Head-Master: R. G. Reuth, M.A. - 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually In JUNE. 

For @etails apply HEAD-MASTER, The School Houre, Bromsgrove. _ 

OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER.—FIVE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a year, offered for 

ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offered 

he HEAD-MASTER. 


I FELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. [Recognised by the 


oe 





_— 


7 


feptember. 
each year.—Apply to t 
Army Council. Tntrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 

HIPS offered to Sons of NAVAI. OFFICERS billed on Active Service. Sp.cial 


; NEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
ae Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.— President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. THead-Master: Rev. F, 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army end Engineering Classes. 
Jhysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 


racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Ex)ilitons for Sons of Oificers 
end Clergy. brs a. te 
°c 8 2&2 & & @ Bs 
SCHOLARSHIP YFXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarshiz>s £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W 8S. LE . M A., liead-Master, 


TILLASTON SCHOOL. 

A Public Schoo! on Modern lines. with Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Troepectus 
on application to the HiLAD-MASTER. Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshir: 
M\vHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

Echolarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Tarticulars from Public 
fchools Year-Book or the BURSAR. 
t ——— 


2 


, 2 - as 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Gc. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


A= YOU HELPING TO “CARRY ON”? 


Can you write Novels, Short Sturles, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c.? If 
not, why not enlist the splendid training of the School of Authorship, and so 
help to “carry on” this work. Lessons are so simple and interesting. 
And fees are greatly reduced during the War. Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TINHE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
{RAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application 
MNYPEWRITING.—M ss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, Testimonials, &c. 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentairc). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1908. 


od SGHOLASTIG AGENGIES. 7 i 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e) OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSI!. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
tho LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar-—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Ss Oves FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS for ARMY and ALI. EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS tn their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. ¢d. 900 Illustrations. 

J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone: 6053 Central 
Seems Yarents can obtain (free of charge reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
([UTORS 


London, E.C. 





their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abie 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
I STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who are looking for 
wt MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERN ESSES in Private 
amilies, 


CG reics 


z NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
w!CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 


charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 


Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
éc. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager. Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asen.. Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 


—_ (Telephone No. Gerrard 1851.) 
MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
@ thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonatije cost. Prospectuses and full 
rticulars will be sent tree of charge on applicatio: to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
treet, London, E.C. Piease mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
Profession if decided upon, 
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SE? 2.8.-2.6:3- 20 PARENTS. 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCHROOL.”—Tarents concerned about the proper 
ecueation of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
ol their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp.. Dept. ¥, Educational 
Consultants, Kegent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
—_— = — = a _e"ed 


TOURS. 
., the well-known organiser of tours in 


July 4th, Seot- 
Scot- 





ji ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
Bt Russia, N. Africa, &c., is taking a few short English tours 
August 15th, Wye Valiey and Cathedrals of the West; September let 
September 15th, English Lakes.—159 Auckland Road, Upp-r Norwood 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
J Lovely Situation, 899 ft. above sca, close to moor. Shady and sheltcred 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.— Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, lisington, 8. Devon. Yel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive 
‘ ARLEE HOTEL, near RLAIRGOWRIE, PERTHSHIRE. 
Moderate tariff ; good cooking. Loch fishing and boatiny Nice situativa, 
JOHN FORBES, Proprietor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experieaced 
Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennia, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street Last, 
Liverpool 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clrical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W.C. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturera, 
Mesars. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief O/fices, 63 Oxford Street. London. 


Est. 100 vears. 
NOCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

J A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to pets Tins, 1s. Gd., 28. 6d, 
4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield 


APPEALS. 
THE NATIONAL 


land ; 
land ; 
= 
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HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THe Earl OF HARROWDBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMILcox. 








SHt 
Tobacco <3 
“Sweet, when the morn is gray, 
Sweet, when they've cleared away 
Lunch—and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 





A Testing Samfle will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Impenal Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
| Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 

King’s Heoad is Stronger 

Both sold at Sd. per oz. 


| THREE NUNS 


Cisarettes 


MEDIUM - = 4d. for 10 
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Insomnia 


The Dread of Restless Nights. 
Geo is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 


especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleeplessness 

causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering 
with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes a serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
Particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes. 
Care with regard to the diet is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insomnia, Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 
to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep 






















_-—— 


and digestive rest. 


A Complete and Easily Digested Food. 





The ‘Allcnburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides 

complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, full-cream milk and 

whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 

easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ 

foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding boiling water only, 





Die =A Large Sample sent Free on request, mmr 


Yathe Hospital aod 
Sickroom. For the 


A Complete, 
Pelatable sad Res- 

























soretive —— lavalid, Conval- 
Essig” Binetcd: || tieeeurennen orcamens|] seer, Greene 
sez Exceptiousily 4 q ‘Allenburys Diet 
Nowriebiag. enbury; ds Indispensable. 


is APMERCATISED mULK @ CEREAL FOP 
D70 A. ie ta sy sane ent a 
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WrALion, DYSPErTICS aos We 
GaF Supplied in a. Gar Made im- 
Tins at 1/6, 3/- |jemne Sanburys LURE) mediately by 








and 6/- each, of 


adding boilin 
all Chemists, aad 


water only. 


—— 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St, London, E.C. 


Copyright 


















sound BRITISH investment 
yielding 


more comfort—less trouble 
most miles—least cost 









































NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is » published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December on the third | Brisbane, Perth, 








Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cascs for the Half-yearly Volumes | 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, | 


al ls, 6d. each; by post, 1s. 9d. 
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At home or at the front 


SMITH’S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 


. D. 
ts PER OZ. 
oat) 4 


(¢. 
WS In Three Strengths— 
OP awe ; 
Gf 4 Mild, Medivm and Fu‘ 
j + ES A Perfect Blend of Smeking 
GOLD MEDAL 
Eai nburgh, 3886. 
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Manufacturers of* ORCHESTRA” 
High-class Virginian Cigareites 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(af Great Britain and Ireland) Lid 

















Su tewtetind only retest by GoRDON AND GoTcH, Melbou urne, Sydney, 


———— = 


















West Australia; Prictor anp Company, Dunedin; 





Stmrson AND WILLIAMS, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. 
Adelaide. 


SpreckLey, Auckland ; 


Christchurch ; H. Barm.tre anp CoMmPaANy, 
and C. W. Ricsy, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1899, 


Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,009,099. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 

Fund, £1,960,000, ‘Together..... £3,960,000 
Leserve Liability of Proprietors.... £4,000,009 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,00) 
HYAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


i RAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
thrcughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
Dew Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
@erms which may Le ascertained ob application, 








THE OLDEST and 
STILL 


“The IDEAL 
PURE COCOA.” 


TRADE 


COCOATINA 





“THIS IS GENUINE 
COCOA.” —Lancet. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND. 


MARK 


IN DAILY USE IN THE ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE, 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE NAVY. 


Britain owes a debt to her Navy which can never be fully repaid. 
By its ceaseless vigil in the North Sea through all the da gers of 
tempest, mine, and submarine our land is protected from invasion 
and our sca communications preserved. 

In the performance of their duty some of our brave sailors have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and are now Prisoners of War. 
Many are most inhumanly treated by the German authorities. 
The food supplied, besides being frequently of bad quality and 
unpalatable, is totally inadequate, and save for the Parcels received 
from home many would starve. 


The 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


(President : Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 
sends weekly Parcels to every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) 
in Germany. These Parcels contain foodstuffs to the value of 
5s. In addition }lb. of tobacco is sent and bread regularly every 
week from Holland. Small sums of money are also forwarded 
egularly to enable the men to purchase oiher necessaries, such as 
margarine, milk, &c. 

To the submarine prisoners in Turkey gifts of money—the most 
practical form of help for them—are regularly sent, and parcels of 
clothing as required. 

This branch of our work requires 


at least £5,000 per annum, 


The names of those taken prisoners in the recent Naval Battle 
will shortly be added to our lists. ‘This will considerably increase 
our responsibilities and needs. 

As a slight acknowledgment of the Navy’s services, 

PLEASE SEND US A DONATION 
to help along our work, Regular subscribers would also be 
welcomed. 

Contributions (cheques payable to the Committee) will be grateful-y 
received by the Hon. Secretary, 

47 GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


ation, and refreshment for our 





provide rest, recre 
sorely-tried ard gallant men of the Army and 
Navy at bome, in France, Flanders, Malta, 
Egypt, Salevica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Afzica, and India. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 
Week's Working £3 abroad, £2 at home. 


Cheques ercssed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/e.Church Army,” payable to Pre- 
bendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part i.—Art and Archaeology, etc. Part li.—History, etc. 
Part 111.—Philesophy, Oriontalia, and Classical Literature. 
Post Free. Others to follow 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address jookmen, London. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601 


A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. §s. net. 


MEDITATION 
By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &o. 


“Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”"—The Scotsman, 
An inspiriting and invigorating book.’’—Manches'er Courier. 
- , ’ ‘ ” 
Writes easily because he sees vividly; his vision has eyes. 
—Saturday Peview, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., London, E. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 

coloured plates, 368., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 208.3 
Beeret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illua., £9; Lurke’s Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s 
Wauated, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bright Street, Birmingham. 








Help the 
Women War Workers 


SPECIAL WAR FUND. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


(Founpep 1875.) 





Patrons : 
H.M. THE QUEEN. H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Presidents : 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President of the Incorporated Central Council : 

Mrs. CHALONER CHUTE. 


WAR TIME EMERGENCY COMMITTEE. 
Chairwoman : 
LADY THRING (Vice-President of Central Council). 
Chairman of Finance Committee : 
BISHOP OF WILLESDEN. 


The Scciety is raising a Special War Time Fund to 
help Women and Girl War Workers, many of whom are 
experiencing great hardships, and are faced with many 
and serious difficulties in the greatly overcrowded arcas 
in which they are congested and obliged to live, by 
providing suitable House Accommodation, Rest, Recrea- 
tion and Refreshment Huts, the need for which is most 
urgent. Thousands of girls, many of them young and 
inexperienced, have responded to the Nation’s call; and, 
having left the comforts and protection of their sheltered 
homes, are to-day thrown on their own resources among 
strange and difficult environments. The exacting and 
long hours of factory work tax their strength, 
mentally and physically, to the utmost limit. A natural 
consequence of this overstrain in many cases is mental 
depression and nervous prostration, and there is great 
need of the help and protection the G.F.S. desires to 
afford in the manner stated, which it is believed may be 
the means of helping to preserve the health of many of 
these girl workers, the Nation's future mothers. Immediate 
and generous support is needed to enable the Committee 
t@ meet many demands and appeals from large industrial 
centres. 

6 Warresatt Garpens, 8.\W. 
February 25th, 1916. 

I am very glad to hear that the Girls’ Friendly Society is setting 
to work to provide lodgings for the large and increasing number of 
women and girls employed in making munitions at Woolwich and 
other munition areas, and that the lodgings are to be available at rat 


suited to the workers’ means. The need of comfortable accommodation 


for those who are engaged in this most patriotic but exacting duly is 


j¢ 


great and pressing, and your effort is highly to be commended. 
(Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE, 


Please send a Contribution to “G.F.S. War Fund,” 
cheques crossed “London Joint Stock Bank.” 


Subscriptions will be acknowledged in the public press, 


Secretary : 


Miss ETHEL SMITH. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 


39 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5S.W. 
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The Experience of Ten Months 
spent in the Firing Line 


On the 
RUSSIAN FRONT 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. 


Fully Illustrated. 8/6 net 


We are given glimpses of war at its worst, lightened with many 
charming incidents. We gain a knowledge of the Russian soldier 
as a fighting man, “‘ whose faith and optimism must lead to victory.” 


The Thrilling History of a 


Victorious Campaign. 


HOW BOTHA and SMUTS 
CONQUERED 


GERMAN S.W. AFRICA. 








By 
Reuter’s War Correspondents with the 
Forces. With 200 Illustrations and large 
Map. Paper 2/- net, Cloth 3/6 net, 


The Authors say:—“7he Campaign was 
like no other Campaign on Earth.” 


To be had from all Booksellers. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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"The Sister of Literature-Tobaccd 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” 
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osing puff. 
Makes half a sentence at a Gime enough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause and puff and speakand puff 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mi.d and Medium. 


G” wT i 


Per oz. Per oz. 






















For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
end Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
and for the Froat at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terms on application to 


. JOIN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
en 


leaned by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Irelan?), Lt 

















BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE GREATEST MODERN FICTION 
SUCCESS, “CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C.” 


Desmond’s Daughter, 
By MAUD DIVER. 
THE Book to be Read NOW. 


** There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. Diver’, 
writings. Its sturdy pragmatical outlook upon life fortifies and 
ennobles every episode. The story is deeply interesting alike for 
its stirring glimpses of the fighting on India’s border, and its cleveg 
description of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life.’”,-—Pall Mali Gazette. 





5s. net. 


“The really fresh and charming story is excellently told. Just 
now . . Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance, and should 
help many people.’”’—Times. 





Three books in great demand. 





THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (Ian Hay). The Epic of the War, 
Buy it now. Price 6s. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE. 


By “OLE LUK-OIE.” Sth Impression. 





DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT. 1914. 
1915. &s. net. 





TWO TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOKS TO 
BE READY SHORTLY. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. 


By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. 
By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commissfon. 
With numerous Lllustrations. 








i 


THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE 2/6 
AT ALL BOOXSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES 





If you have any difficulty In obtalning your copy, or are told it is out of print, 

please write to the publishers. But, better still, make certain of getting 

your copy on the day‘vf publication by forwarding your subscription to the 

publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, or to 37 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW. 


THREE TYPICAL REVIEWS. 


** Its destiny now seems to be to give articulation to the British: pirit In hours 
of stress as no other journal can.""—Clasgow News, 

*** Blackwood’s’ Is an epitome tn little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept by 
the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, and 
art it has a glorious history.”"—Zhe Times. 

‘The only magazine which all lovers of good literature must buy, borrow, 08 
steal at the beginning of every month.”—Morning Post. 





JULY contains among other articles— 


The Protest of an Irish Loyalist. 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum. 
Two’s Two. By J. Storer Clouston. 
Musings without Method. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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Germany 1815-1800. By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM 
WARD, F.B.A., Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 
1815-1852. With a map. Crown 8vo. 12s net. 
Hist>rical § ries. 


“Few Englishmer have studied so profoundly as Sir Adolphus Ward 
the works which Germans have written concerning their own history. . . . 
The volume is a marvel of condensation and exact knowledge.” 

—Manchester Guardian 


Volume I, 


Cambridge 


English Influence on the United States. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Archdeacon of Ely, formerly Lecturer on Economic 
History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Essays on the subjects of add-esses delivered during October and Novem- 
ber, 1914, in Boston and Cambridge, Mass., in Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, primarily intended to show the close connection 
between English and American life, but also emphasising the fact that 
from the first there have been divergences. 


Intercourse between India and_ the 


Western Worid from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of Rome. By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., LE.S., 
Professor of English at the Deccan College, Poona, With 
4 illustrations and a map. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Life of Thomas Pitt. By sir corNnetrus 
NEALE DALTON, K.C.M.G, CB. DCL. With 8 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


“Thomas Pitt is remembered as the Governor of Madras under 
William Iiland Anne, as the purchaser of the Pitt diamond, and as the 
grandfather of Lord Chatham. Sir Cornelius Dalton shows in this 
scholarly and interesting memoir tlat the Governor deserves to be better 
known.” —Observer . 


Outlines of Jainism. By JAGMANDERLAL JAINI, 

M.A., Barrister-at-Law, President of the All India Jaina 
Edited, with preliminary rote, by F. W. 
4s net. 


Association. 
THOMAS. 


The present volume of Ovtlines is issued by the Jain Literature Society 
fn advance of a series designad to consist principally, but not exclusively, 
of translations from authoritative texts, and is intended to furnish in a 
moderate compass a thorough exposition of the systenr and its terminology 


The Fourfold Gospel. — sectionTV. The Law of the 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. De my 8vo. 12s 6d 
Part X, fection IV. 

“In this, the fourth section of his ‘ Fourfold Gospel,’ Dr Abbott covers 
Mark iv. 1—ix. 1 with a minute discuss‘cn of the Synoptic and Johannine 
narratives; there is the same combination of subtle exegesis and spiritun! 
interpretation as in the preceding volumes of the series. . . . The sviritual 
interpretatioa is often extremely suggestive. . . . A volume like this 
rewards everyone who is studying the Gospels.”—British Weekly 


Crown 8vo. 


New Kingdom. 
net. Diatessarica : 


A Companion to Biblical Studies. Being a! 


tevise 1 and Re-wriiten Edition of The Cambridge Companion 

to the Bible. Edited by W. EMERY BARNES, D.D., 

Fellow o* Peterhouse, Hu'sean Professor of Divinity. With 

8 illustrations and 10 maps. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 

The Purpose of Education. an Examination of 
the Education Problem in the light of Recent Psychological 
Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. New 
edition. With Preface by Prof. EMILE BOUTROUX, de 
l'Ac démi2 francaise. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Converging Paths. A Study in Ideals and Methods 
of Education. By E. T. CAMPAGNAC, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Liverpool, formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Studies Introductory to a Theory of 
Education. by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 
3s Od net. 


C.own 8vo. 








Cambridge University Press 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry for 


Children. ditea by KENNETH GRAHAME, Author 
of The Golden Age, etc. C own 8vo. In 2 parts, ls net 
each. In cne volume, cloth extra, 3s net. 


“ The best selectionof poetry for children we have as yet encountered. . . 
Here is a veritable children’s treasury—with hardly a line a child wou 
wish away, and offering a wicket-gate for childrea into some of our 
literature.” —Saturday Review 


Gothic Architecture in France, England, 


and Italy. py sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
Bart., R.A., F.S.A. With 191 plates (6 in colour) and 229 
drawings in the text. In 2 volumes. Quarter vellum. 
Crown 4to. £2 12s 6d net. 


“ Books on architecture may for the most part be divided into two 
classes, those for the amateur and the general public, and those for the 
professional student and specialist. Sir Thomas Jackson's work is eminently 
suited for both. . . . A remarkably pleasurable, as well as informative, 
introduction to a true understanding of what Gothic architecture really 
means and is."—TZhe Architect 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 
ty Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACK-ON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A. 
With 165 plates and 148 drawings in the text. In 2 volumes. 
Guarter vellum. Crown 4to. £2 23 Od net. 


“Sir Thomas Jackson has travelled all over Europe with shetch-book 
and note-book tracing the Byzantine and Romanesque buildings... . He 
gives us what is in effect a catalogue raisonné of the ci.lef bulldines—a 
thing invaluable to the student—but he is mercifully sparing of technic: I 1, 
and the whole work may be read with pleasure by any non-export who bas 
a love for beautiful buildings.” —Weetminster Gazetie 


The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture. 
By T. P. BENNETT, A.R.1.B.A. With 110 illustrations, 
Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


Archaeological Excavation. 
M.A. With 8 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 
Archacological and Ethnological Series. 


By J. P. DROOP, 
4s net. Cambridge 


Palaeography and the Practical Study of 


Court Hand. py HILARY JENKINSON, F.S.A. 
With 13 facsimile plates. Medium 4to. 8s net. 
Modern Greek in Asia Minor. 4 Study of the 

Dialects of Silli, Cappadocia, and Pharasa, with Grammar, 

Texts, T:anslations, and G'ossary. By R. M. DAWKINS, 
| M.A. With a Chapter on the Subject-Matter of the Folk 
| Tales by W. R. HALLIDAY, B.A., B.Litt. With 9 illustra- 
3ls 6d net. 








tions and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 





|The Principles of Understanding. an Intro 


duction to Logic from the Standp:sint of Personal ideali.m, 
By HENRY STURT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net, 





The Determination of Sex. py 1. poncasTer, 
Sc.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With 23 plates. 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d not. 


'A Student’s Book on Soils and Manures. 
By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., Director of the Rothamsted Ex- 
Station. With 34 illustrations. Crown 8va 
Cambridg> Farm Ins‘itute Series. 


perimental 
3s Od net. 


|Manuring for Higher Crop Production 


By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., Director of the Rothamsted Ex- 
} 





permental Station. With 16 illustrations, Demy 68vo. 
3s net. 
Business Methods and the War. py 


| LAWRENCE R. DICKSEE, M.Com., F.C.A., Professor of 
Accounting and Business Organi-ation in the University of 
Demy 8vo. 


London. 2s net. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


With a Balen! by iy tie EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G, 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT. 
Cr. 8vo. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 2/6 net. 


“ Her facts, powerfully and convincingly arrayed, leavened with humour and 
adorned with many human episodes, are the best antidote to depression we have 
yet encountered.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BOYD CABLE’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


ACTION FRONT. 


By the Author of “ Between the Lines.” 5/- net. 


“This is a book to read rather than describe, and we must be content to 
commend it to the reader as a fit sequel to the preceding volume by the same 
author. He is one of the real literary discoveries of this war.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVIL. 


By BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “ Lord Milner’s Work in 
South Africa,” &c. With a Prefaco by Lorp SYDENHAM. 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


“This opportune and admirable book . . . thoughtful, constructive, candid, 
and reasonable. It is a text-book of statesmanship dealing with every aspect 
of Imperial Federation. In the coming months we shall have need to use it 
many times.”—<Saturday Review. 


TRAVELS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
By Captain TRENCHARD C. FOWLE. With Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 




















REMINISCENCES OF THE INDIAN | 
MUTINY AND AFGHANISTAN. 


By Colonel Sir EDWARD THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B., late 
R.E., Author of “ Two Indian Campaigns,” &c. Demy $Svo. 
5s. net. [Just ready. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready 


~ London: ‘SMITH, ELDER & CO., 





15 W aterloe Place, S.W. 


" Melrose’s _ Distinctive Books” 


“ Read it, and marvel what great man has written these 
words.’—NEW WITNESS. 


A STUDENT 
IN ARMS 


ANONYMOUS 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Price 5/- net. 








Second Edition at press. 





“One rises from the Student’s book with a sense that man is 
after all a noble animal, and that though war may blight and 
burn, it reveals the best side of human nature and sanctifies as 
well as destroys.”"—From the Introduction by J. St. Loz Srracuey. 
THE CHALLENGE : 

“ This is not a book to review, except for the sheer pleasure 
there is in writing about a book so good. It is a book to 
read and re-read and to take up again and again and find 
favourite passages in.” 
THE NEW WITNESS : 

“ The book is, as all such books should be, intensely personals 
The man, apart from his prime task of fighting, went out to 
see and to feel things. And that is why, in the very best 
sense of the phrase,‘ A Student in Arms’ is a sentimental 
journe ty 


THE GREEN 
ARCHWAY 


A Novel of Cambridge and Paris 
By C. GORDON WINTER. 4!2 pp., 5/- net. 


N.B.-—Over twenty leading 
advance proofs of this novel. 





Booksell«rs and Librarians read 
As a result the entire large first 





edition was actually sold before publication. A second edition 





is now ready. 
ee 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, 3 Vouk Street, Covent Genden, Ww. c. 





CASSELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


H. G. WELLS’ 


Great After-War Forecast. 


WHAT IS COMING 


“So many of his prophecies 
have come true that the present 
“forecast of things after the 
War’ will be read with excite- 
ment.” —Daily News. 


“The reader will find much 
of real and vital significance 
both for the understanding of 
the present and the construc- 
tion of the future which will 
grow out of it.”—T ruth. 





“A challenge to everyone 
who has a mind of his own to 
setit at work on these enormous 
problems now, while there is 
still time to do some thi inking 
and influence the future.’ 


— Manchester Guardian, 


“A remarkable and 


. : most 
stimulating book.’’—Globve. 


320 pages. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM'S FASCINATING TRAVEL BOOK 
Through Russian 
Central Asia 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


‘Every page of this fascinating book betrays its authorship, 
No one has quite the knack of bringing his readers so close to nature, 
and Ru:sian human nature, as Mr. Graham. . The volume ack ig 


materially to our knowledge of a part of the Russian Empire, the 
very existence of which is largely unknown.’’—Daily Graphic. 
With 37 striking Photographs. 16s. net. 








Enlivening Novels 
By the Author of “KAZAN” 


The Valley of Gold 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A thrilling romance, set in the wonderful Canadian North-West. 
As always, Curwood writes from first-hand knowledge, and incie 
dentally sticks to facts in telling the story of the building of the ‘ast 
great railroad through the Canadian Rockies, 6s. 


Algernon Blackwood’s 


NEW NOVEL 


JULIUS LEVALLON 


“He (Mr. Blackwood) is a great artist in the supernatural. He 
has a keen sense of events and persons which are outside our mortal 
sphere. He is a mystic who has the gift of romance, and Mr. 
Blackwood is an artist ; he knows how to suggest a mystery with a 
casual phrase. . . . We close the book with real regret.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
The Wind’s Will 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


An Anglo-French idyll, telling how at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars a dashing, high-hearted English officer fell in love with a 
French flower-girl, Colinette—the ever adorable. A sinister counter- 
fate is working in the background, but—well, if you have read 
“If Youth but Knew” or “ The Star Dreamer,” you will enjoy 
“The Wind’s Will.” 6s. 


6s. 


Mysteries of the Riviera 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“* Most entertaining and original.’”’—Times. 
“Well invented and told with humour as well as vivacity. 


There is originality 1 in the character of the hero.” —Birmingham Post. 


3/6 





The ‘iol of Cassell, Lenin E.C, 
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~ Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. - 
Political & Literary Essays. Third 


Series. By the EARL OF CROMER.  8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. . 

THE GUARDIAN.—" Needless to add that the political essays are sound literature 

of their kind, with all the distinction of culture, and classic culture, about them. 
From first to last the book makes excellent reading. 





Persons & Politics of the Transi- 
tion. By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A, 


sometime M.P. for Peckham. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SHEFTIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ ‘ Persons and Politics of the Transition ‘ 
an only be described by such words as ‘charming’ and * delightful. It is a 
book to read and enjoy ; and every man who does read it will have a treat. 











NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNDER 
THREE FLAGS. 


WITH THE RED CROSS IN BELGIUM, FRANCE, & SERBIA. 
By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. 

THe DalLy TELEGRAPH.—“ Since both use their pens as deftly and as dell- 
eately as, we imagine, thelr hands were employed in field and base hospitals, 
this book needs no further recommendation.” 

THE FIELD.—‘ The authors know how to paint word pictures and draw the 
sichts and scenes they witnessed in an interesting and attractive style. . . 
Many anecdotes are related of the different peoples met with, and the book is 
full of instructive reading.” , 

THE TIMES.—*“ A volume of very vivid reminiscences, In which skilled journal- 
tstic hands make the best of many varied and moving experiences of the authors 
fo the work of nursing.” 

LAND AND WaATER.—" As a study of life among the human wreckage of war, 
this book is one of the best that has yet appeared.” ; 

THe NORTHERN WuHiG.—* The joint authors of this volume have some thrilling 
tales to tell of their experiences with the Red Cross in Belgium, France, and 
Serbia.” 

WITH A PREFACE BY OWEN WISTER. 
The Aftermath of Battle. wits THE 
RED CROSS IN FRANCE. By EDWARD D. TOLAND. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Concerning Prayer: its ‘Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 


By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R.G. COLLINGWOOD, 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT, 
HOUSE, C. H. 8. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNER- 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHALLENGE.—"“ Altogether the book Is one of supreme value and Import- 
ance. It is modern in tone and temper throughout.” 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Plato and Christianity. Thre Lectures. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

*,.* These three lectures are entitled respectively General Philo- 
rophy, Ethics and Politics, and Plato and Christianity. 





Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 


of Science, By Professor R. A.GREGORY. With 
8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,*The main purposes of this book are to display the nobility 
of scientific work, the value of scientific method, and the practical 
service of results obtained by research. The human 
dominant, and scientific discovery is shown to have given rise to 
numerous great industries and to have contributed more than 
any other factor of modern life to the welfare of mankind. 


Second Thoughts of an Economist. 
By WILLIAM SMART, D.Phil, LL.D., late Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. With a Bio- 
graphica! Sketch by Tuomas Jones, M.A, Extra crown 8vo. 
53. net. 


THE ScoTsMan.— Students of economic science everywhere, but especially 
those who were taught by the late Professor Smart in Glasgow, will welcome 
the appearance of this posthumous work from his pen both for its substantive 
doctrine and as a proper memorial of its author.” 


My Yoruba Alphabet. _ By k. ©. DENNETT, 


Author of “ Nigerian Studies,” &c. 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN & GCO., LTD., LONDON. 








— ————————_—___—__ — — ———s. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 

_ THE LIBRARY OF CAPT. H. L. ARCHER HOUBLON. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
+ SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
V.C., on MONDAY, JUNE 26, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
important and extensive LIBRARY of Capt. H. L. ARCHER HOUBLON, removed 
trom Hollingbury Place, Essex. 
_.May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C., on THURSDAY, JUNE 29, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS and a few BOOKS, the Property of Mrs. ISABEL 

DROCKLESBY, elder Daughter of Andrew Chatto, the Publisher ; the Property of 

the late Rey. Canon A. W. N. DEACON, of Wallingford, Berks ; the Property of the 

kite JOHN PAYNE, Esq., Poet and Translator ; and other Propertios, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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25,000 


COPIES FIRST PRINTING OF 


The Great Push 


BY PATRICK MACGILL 
OF THE LONDON IRISH 


An Episode of the Great War, telling how the 
London Irish went into action at Loos kicking 
a football from man to man. A book of 
terrible realism. An epic of war. 256 pages. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Great Push 


The most vivid and unrelenting picture that 
the war has produced. Patrick MacGill saw 
the whole tragedy of Loos, in which the London 
Irish so distinguished themselves. 


The Great Push 


A book that must be read, if only to show the 
splendid heroism of the British soldier, The 
book of the hour. First Edition. 25,000 
copies. 2s. 6d. net everywhere. 








BOOKS BY PATRICK MACGILL 


THE RAT-PIT - - - - - 6/- 
THE RED HORIZON .- - - 5/- net 
THE AMATEUR ARMY - - I/- net 
CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END _ .- 6/- 


14 Editions 


of the above books have been called for. 


The Russian Arts 


The first book to appear on this most interest- 
ing subject about which so little is known in 
this country. By Rosa Newmarch, the great 
authority on things Russian, author of “ The 
Russian Opera.” With 32 Illustms, 5s. net. 





Flower Culture 


Month by month. Gardening indoors and 
out. By Mary Hampden, author of that great 
success “‘Every Woman's Flower Garden.” 
With 8 Plates in Colour and 50 Black and White 
Illustrations. Just published. Price 5s. net. 


Credulity Island 


A Book of Laughter, by Frederick Watson. For 
the June fireside and the trenches. 2s. net. 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING ! 


WINDYRIDGE. 
BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. 45th Thousand. 
SALLY ON THE ROCKS. 20th Thousand, 
THE SALE OF LADY DAVENTRY. 35th Thous. 
Cheiro’s PALMISTRY FOR ALL. 25th Thous. 


ALL THESE ARE HERBERT JENKINS BOOKS 





100th Thousand, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO/’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 











FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 
THE BORDERER Harold Bindloss 
THE CRIMSON FIELD Halliwell Sutcliffo 
FREY AND HIS WIFE (3s. Gd.) Maurice Hewlett 
THE INTERIOR Lindsay Russe'l 
THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE Florence Warden 
THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE Alice and Claude Askew 
THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY J. S. Fletcher 
BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE Paul Trent 
THE ATONEMENT James Blyth 
WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF Silas K. Hocking 
MAID MARJORY L: G. Moberly 
THE MAID INDOMITABLE L. T. Meade 
THE STORY OF A GREAT SIN Marie Connor Leighton 
THE RED BICYCLE Fergus Hume 
THE PLACE OF DRAGONS William Le Queux 
AMBITION’S SLAVE Fred M. White 
THE TOMB OF TS’IN Edgar Wallace 





razworae WY J NI J) te QO Rwy 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


Lords and Commons and the War. Hospital Ships. 
An Anti-Aircraft Battery. 
The ‘‘Snapshots from Home” League. 


NOTABLE STORIES BY 
Halliwell Sutcliffe Vincent Brown 
Edgar Wallace Theodore G. Roberts 
Ethel Turner Fred M. White 


And other well-known Authors. 
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